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FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
of Maryland 


BALTIMORE 


Since 


1890 


“Dependable 
SBank 


“Protection 





Writing all forms of: 
Bankers and Brokers Blanket Bonds 
Bank Burglary and Robbery Insurance 





Safe Deposit Box Burglary and Robbery Insurance 
Check Forgery and Alteration Insurance 
Fidelity Bonds Surety Bonds 
Court and Fiduciary Bonds 
Contract Bonds Depository Bonds 


Public Official Bonds Plate Glass Insurance 








THERE is “A REPRESENTATIVE IN 70 UX COMMUNITY 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL © 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, March 25, 1933 
RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS _.. , ‘ : $109,880,852.05 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES ‘ ; 65,253,382.87 
OTHER BONDS AND SECURITIES . ‘ ‘ ‘ 82,669,575.02 
LOANS: DEMAND ‘ ; . $116,571,767.68 
TIME . ‘ , , 232,146,541.85 348,718,309.53 
STOCK IN FEDERAL RESERVE BANK . ‘ , : 3,000,000.00 
CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES . ‘ 12,242,245.75 
OTHER BANKS’ LIABILITY ON BILLS PURCHASED . ‘ 20,233,717.29 
INTEREST ACCRUED BUT NOT COLLECTED . ‘ 2,772,559.98 
BANK BUILDING . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ , 14,650,000.00 
OTHER RESOURCES . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ 708,239.28 
$660,1 28,881.77 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL STOCK . ‘ . ‘ ‘ , . $ 75,000,000.00 
SURPLUS . ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ . ; 25,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ , 6,000,286.92 
RESERVE FOR TAXES AND INTEREST. . ; 9,339,493.95 
DEPOSITS: DEMAND. : . $385,691,500.04 

TIME ‘ ‘ ‘ 125,021,166.10 510,712,666.14 
ACCEPTANCES. ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ 12,557,095.85 
OTHER BANKS’ BILLS ENDORSED AND SOLD . ‘ 20,233,717.29 
DISCOUNT COLLECTED BUT NOT EARNED . ‘ ; 577,382.34 
OTHER LIABILITIES ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 708,239.28 


The capital stock of the Continental Illinois Company, held in trust 
for the stockholders of the Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
is not included in the above figures 
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TWENTY-ONE 
CHAPTERS 


. The General Control 


Departmental Control 


. System 

. Accounting for Float 

- Accounting for Activity 
. Audit Protection 

. Auditing Resources 

. Auditing Liabilities 

. Auditing Income 

. Auditing Expenses 

- Auditing non-Balance 


Sheet Items 


. Reports of Bank Oper- 


. The Quarterly Operat- 


ing Report 


. Bank Cost Accounting 
. Commercial Banking 


Department Costs 


. Account Analysis 
. Savings Costs 
18. 


Mortgage Lean De- 
pariment Costs 


. Bond Department 
Costs 
. Trust Department 


Costs 
. The Earnings Position 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


and Enforce a Rigid Plan of Operation 


HE proper audit and control system will strengthen your Earnings Position—and only a profitable 
Bank can be steadily useful to its community. Accurate records and a rigidly enforced plan of 
operation are the backbone of the system outlined in 


Bank Cost CONTROL 


By BENJAMIN E. YOUNG, Comptroller, 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. Young has had years of experience in daily contact with Bank 
auditing problems, has lectured his subject to large student bodies and has 
been president of the National Conference of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers. In his new book, now being published, he outlines a complete 
audit and control system adaptable to your Bank to help you realize greater 
profits. 

It is one thing to arrive at the correct figures through analysis and audit 
and another to apply those figures to the problem at hand. 

The author takes a typical Bank, let us say your Bank, and starts by 
showing how to establish the basic records necessary for a general control. 
Then he proceeds to Audit Protection, Auditing the Balance Sheet and 
non-Balance Sheet Items, Analyzing the Operating Costs of the various 
departments and determining the Finished Cost per Transaction. 

In his 21 fact-packed chapters he gives actual case studies illustrating 
the application of the various points he has developed. He explains loaded 
divisional expense, account maintenance, how to figure and allocate admin- 
istration expenses, how to arrive at the finished cost per transaction—all 
data without which your Bank cannot know its true costs. In short, Mr. 
Young’s book is a complete and comprehensive work covering a long-felt 
need. A personal inspection will convince you of this fact. 


Recommended by President of National Conference 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 


Mr. R. F. Thomes, President National Conference of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
heartily endorses this new book. ‘This is a book written in most understandable language, 
covering the subject in such a clear, yet complete manner, that I can unhesitatingly 
recommend it to every control officer and director and I make no exception to the size, 
type or needs of the individual Bank.” 


Special FREE Inspection Offer! 


The coupon below will bring you a copy of the limited edition of this new book for 
5 days’ inspection, absolutely free. Send now, while the supply lasts, and see for yourself 


how useful this volume can be right in your own Bank. 


Send a copy of Bank Cost Control for 5 days’ perusal, obligation-free. If at the end 
of that time, I like the book well enough to keep it, I’ll honor your statement for $5 
when I receive it. If not, I’ll return it in good condition and owe you nothing. 
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Next Month | Announcement 


April-May 1933 


Convention Benefits At the time we were prepar- 
ing the April issue of Rand 
MENally Bankers Monthly, a 
bank holiday was declared. 
Following that, there was great 
uncertainty for many days as 
to just which banks were to be 
opened. 





Definite cases in which the bank 
and its employees have been 
benefited by convention activi- 
ties are told by C. Edgar John- 
son of the First National Bank 
of Chieago. These are likely to 
be of inspirational value to 
every bank officer. 





Uphill To Soundness G. Prather Knapp 197 


Federal Bank Control Likely 
a ee ae E. S. Woolley 199 


A Study Of Tax-Exempts 
Donald D. Mackey 201 


What London Thinks ® 


* Dominick Spring-Rice 204 


By combining the April and 
May numbers, we have been 
able to include something very 
definite on the immediate future 
of banking. We are, therefore, 
issuing this combination num- 
ber a little later than the 
April number was due and a 
bit earlier than the May issue 
would normally have been sent. 
Subscriptions will, of course, be 
extended one issue. 






Sustained Recovery Community Assets Essential 


Otho F. Ball 206 


Correctives in business and 
banking must be tested now as 
to their vitality. Carroll Dean 
Murphy will tell how a loan of- 
ficer can cooperate with bor- 
rowers in the making of selling 
plans and the securing of selling 
counsel in the June issue and 
you will learn how to plan for 
sustained recovery of business. 














Railroads Reduce Expenses 


David Friday 208 


We Must Educate Customers! 


ee ae Specie Gb Preston E. Reed 210 
Trends In The Banking System . . . . 211 


How To Control Bank Costs 


R. E. Thomes 213 e 


e 10 Rules For Bond Buying We believe that the informa- 
tion available in this issue is 
just what is needed at this time. 
We could not have given it on 
the first of April and we did 
not want to wait until the first 
of May, because we felt that 
our readers needed and de- 
served all of the facts we had 
at hand just as early as pos- 
sible. 


E. L. Harris 214 


Profit In Escrows 





Bank profits may be increased 
by developing escrow business 
which is simple of execution. 
Many new commercial accounts 
and much collection and other 
work for which fees are paid 
come to the bank with escrow 
business. The author, H. Neely 
MeDowell, is the supervisor of 
escrows of the Security-First 
National Bank, Los Angeles. 


The Insull Utility “Empire” 
oe ee J.G. Hodgson 215 







Trust Shares Weather Well 

i os Walter N. Durst 223 

Classify Records For Filing 
<6 ow me eo a Ce em &. eee ee 

Who’s Who In Banking News . . . . . 244 









Forty-Three Conventions Scheduled 
Bankers Calendar 248 


Revisions In The Bank System . . . . 249 


We are searching the whole 
eountry for the most helpful 
experiences of bankers who are 
adapting their policies and 
methods to the new conditions. 
Current experiences in all of 
the important phases of bank- 
ing will make up each issue in 
the future and readers may 
expect them to be even more 
practical and interesting than 
they have been in the past. 









Collection Simplified 

A way to decrease the cost of 
collection work by the use of 
improved forms to meet the 
post-holiday banking require- 
ments is illustrated and _ ex- 
plained by F. D. Forsyth, Cash 
ier of the Bank of Athens, 
Athens, Ohio. 
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Restrictions On Withdrawals Of Cash 


Will Slow Up Operations At Tellers’ Windows 


TELAUTOGRAPHS 
Connecting Tellers With Bookkeepers Will 


Speed Up Operations 


In Both Departments 


Prevent Overpayments Through Errors! 


Remember 


Each Check Will Require “Balance” Investigation— 
Telautographs Permit This Action 100% Accurately— 
Instantaneously—And Your Teller Remains At Window! 


Safety and Speed 


Depositors will necessarily have to inquire as to 
their balances and the amounts they are per- 
mitted to withdraw before writing checks for the 
correct amounts. This will involve double work 
on the part of the bookkeepers and without a safe, 
fast and accurate means of communication errors 
will creep in, overpayments will occur and lines 
will form at the tellers’ cages. You may have to 
increase the number of your tellers and book- 
keepers in order to protect the bank against vio- 
lations of the banking regulations. And, of 
course, faster service at the windows will help 
to increase the good will of your depositors, 
especially when this speedy handling is accom- 
panied by the secrecy which only telautographs 
provide. 


2 Complete Stations Cost But 56 Cents Per Day—You Supply Wires— | 


Advantages Offered 


With telautographs installed, the teller, without 
leaving his window, will WRITE direct to the 


bookkeeping department, merely giving the name 


of the customer. The bookkeeper will then | 


WRITE to the teller showing the amount of 
“balance” at the moment. THIS COMPLETE 
RECORD WILL REMAIN ON THE TEL- 
LER’S TELAUTOGRAPH and when the cus- 
tomer’s check is presented, the proper amount 
can be paid WITHOUT A SECOND INVES- 
TIGATION OF THE BALANCE and if any 


errors occur on the part of the human element, | 


the indelible record remains to fix respon- 


sibility. Knowing this, all employees will be | 


doubly careful and errors should be few and 
far between. 


We Can Ship Immediately ! 


WE HAVE 
WRITE US FOR OUR NEW BOOKLET 


A MAN NEAR YOU—SEND FOR HIM—NO OBLIGATION—EVER—OR— 
"—7.. Se 


1932’. IT IS FREE, OF COURSE. 


16 West 61st St., New York City 


WE HAVE 45 BRANCHES SERVING OVER 500 CITIES IN U. S. A. AND CANADA 
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HEN the inaugural 
address was deliver- 
ed, we who had 


given our lives to banking 
were beginning to wonder 


why. Later came the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, his 
Emergency Banking Bill, 


and still later his radio talk. 

Then every sound banker 
took heart of grace and pre- 
pared to face his depositors like a 
man who has a strong hand on his 
shoulder. But it was an entirely un- 
expected kind of depositor that he 
faced. Instead of furtive question- 
ings, he found open-browed en- 
couragement— instead of complaints, 
compliments—instead of anxiety, 
patience—instead of dismay and 
panic, fortitude and confidence. 

And why? Simply because a 
trusted authority had acted to set 
amark of distinction upon the sound 
bank. Simply because the man who 
distrusted banks as banks, had been 
gently, but firmly, threatened with 
drastic reprisals for his own ecan- 
cerous unsoundness. 

Back to soundness, we said to 
ourselves, back to soundness no 
matter what the cost may be to the 
unsound asset, the unsound insti- 
tution, the unsound political body 
or the unsound man. 

An uphill road to travel, but its 
sign-posts are plainly marked. 

First, we know that the bank 
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By G. PRATHER KNAPP 





E SHALL be engaged, not 

merely in reopening sound 
banks, but in the creation of sound 
banks through reorganization. 


“It has been wonderful to me 
to catch the note of confidence 
from all over the country. I can 
never be sufficiently grateful to 
the people for the loyal support 
they have given me in their accept- 
ance of the judgment that has 
dictated our course, even though 
all our processes may not have 
seemed clear to them. 


“After all, there is an element 
in the readjustment of our finan- 
cial system, more important than 
currency, more important than 
gold, and that is the confidence of 
the people. Confidence and cour- 
age are the essentials of success 
in carrying out our plan.” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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which deserves confidence 
ean keep it, provided its 
customers are assured that 
it will not be involved in 
some other bank’s entangle- 
ments. 

Second, we know that the 
banker who has earned the 
backing of his own com- 
munity, and of the American 
people, will get that backing 
sooner or later—and never too late. 

Third, we know that American ad- 
herence to the sanctity of contracts, 
and the stability of the dollar can 
survive a complete overturn of polit- 
ical power at the low point of an 
economic collapse. 

Knowing these things, let us do 
our manful part in the rehabilita- 
tion of a scheme of things in which 
we have always believed—one whose 
fundamental soundness we have just 
seen so well demonstrated. 

And let us keep under glass on 
our desks certain words of Carter 
Glass, addressed to Huey P. Long 
during the Senate debate on the 
Emergency Banking Bill. Senator 
Glass was out-done with ‘“‘little 
corner grocerymen, that get together 
$10,000 or $15,000 and then invite 
the deposits of their community and 
at the first gust of disaster topple 
over and ruin their depositors! 

‘*What we need in this country,”’ 
he said, ‘‘is real banks and real 
bankers !”’ 
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Statement of —O— 25, 1933 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks, . ‘ . - $160,827,496.16 
United States Bonds and Certificates, . . 78,566,905.30 
Other Bonds and Securities, . ‘ ° ‘ 77,076,661.46 
Loans and Discounts, . . ° ° « 203,772,017.57 
Real Estate (Bank Building), . ° « «  10,000,000.00 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,500,000.00 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 10,911,252.86 

Interest Earned, not Collected, . ‘ . 923,087.65 j 

Other Assets, . ° * . ‘ ‘ . 519,292.68 | 
$544,096,713.68 on 


it 
LIABILITIES = 
the 





Liabilities other than those above stated, . 1,309,451.31 
$544,096,713.68 


Contingent Liability vpdst Soamercia! apd Teyellers Lewers $ = 2,393,027.62 


leg 





Capital Stock paidin, . . . ‘ - $25,000,000.00 fid 
Surplus Fund, ° ° . . ° ° 15,000,000.00 me 
Other Undivided Profis, . . . «+  3,354,743.92 “0 
Discount Collected but not Earned, . ‘ 584,740.60 th 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 2,643,165.51 ry 
Liability Account of Acceptances, . ‘ ° 7,723,345.50 un 
Contingent Liability on Other Banks’ Bills Sold, 3,600,376.04 - 
Time Deposits, . . $121,912,882.56 = 
Demand Deposits, . - 362,968,008.24 484,880,890.80 - 

10 

; 





First Union Trust and Savings Bank ; cor 





is now operating as a Trust Company and = 
has transferred all of its banking business by 
— including its savings deposits — to - 
The First National Bank of Chicago E 


BUILDING WITH CHICAGO BUSINESS SINCE 1863 
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Federal Bank Control Likely 


How To Prepare For It 


HE restoration and permanent 
retention of public confidence 
in banks ean be accomplished 
only when the publie knows that 
there is a supervisory force in which 
it has complete confidence. There is 
only one supervisory force in which 
the entire nation could repose con- 
fidence. That is the federal govern- 
ment. And so it would appear that 
the one important change we should 
get ready for is the elimination of 
the state commercial banking system. 
We have every reason to expect 
the uniting of all commercial banks 
under the national system. Even 
though various states, such as In- 
diana and Illinois, have proposed or 
enacted progressive legislation, we 
must remember that federal legisla- 
tion is a power above that of state 
legislation. 


How To Unify Without 


State Sanction 


There are several ways in which 
this unification of commercial banks 
under federal control could be ae- 
complished without the sanction of 
the separate states. Perhaps the 
most efficient way is described in a 
memorandum written last December 
by Walter Wyatt, General Counsel 
for the Federal Reserve Board for 


the use of Senator Carter Glass. His 
opinion was that the Federal Re- 


serve Board could forbid any officer 
of the United States, or any bank 
With a national charter, to receive 
for any purpose a check drawn upon 
a bank not organized under the laws 


By E. S. WOOLLEY 


In order to give our readers an 
opportunity to get ready for 
impending national laws, we 
present here a remarkably clear 
analysis of what is likely to be 
demanded by the present ad- 
ministration. The author has 
been engaged, as a part of his 
work with Cameron and Co., 
Chicago, in helping banks make 
the adjustments necessary to 
get a federal license for reo- 
pening after the holiday. 


of the United States. If this order 
were given, it would be impossible 
for state banks to clear most of their 
items. This would automatically 
force them out of commercial bank- 
ing. 

There has been a proposal for 
federal insurance of deposits which 
would be extended only to banks 
with a United States charter. 
Senator Glass is understood to have 
consented to this scheme as a substi- 
tute for the Liquidating Corpora- 
tion provided for in the original 
Glass Bill. It is thought that an un- 
insured bank would hardly be able 
to exist in competition with an in- 
sured one. This might or might not 
prove to be true in practice. On 
the other hand, the adoption of reg- 
ulations by the Federal Reserve 
Bank forbidding acceptance of items 
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from non-member’ banks would, 
without question, force a unification 
of the commercial banking system 
immediately upon its adoption. 

This insurance of deposits would 
be organized on a plan similar to 
that set up for the liquidating cor- 
poration in the Glass Bill. The 
capital would be provided jointly by 
the government and the banks. It is 
nothing more nor less than a ‘‘ guar- 
antee of deposits’’ masquerading 
under another name. Such guaran- 
tees have failed in every state in 
which they have been tried. Also 
thinking business men are opposed 
to this insurance plan. 

The Special Committee on Bank- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in a report issued 
December 9, 1932, was unanimous in 
its opposition to any legislation pro- 
viding for the guarantee of bank de- 
posits. In part, the report said: 
‘*Sound banks, unlike sound men, 
have no determinable span of life. 
They should not be required to meet 
the cost of guaranteeing the deposits 
of banks whose weak or reckless 
management they cannot control. 
There can be no substitute for 
efficient banking administration, and 
guarantee systems do not encourage 
such type of administration. 


Deposit Guarantee May 
Be Adopted 


of 


In spite all such common 
sense arguments to the contrary, 


however, some form of guarantee of 
deposits may be adopted as a poli- 
























tical expediency. Therefore, it is 
well to bear this possibility in mind. 


Still another important change 
will probably be made in the Glass 
Bill to separate commercial banks 
and trust companies, or trust affiili- 
ates as well as investment affiliates. 
This means that the trust powers 
would be taken away from present 
national banks and that those state 
banks which were primarily organ- 
ized as trust companies but which 
_ have large commercial transactions 
would have to separate into two 
units. In fact, it is within the realm 
of possibility that there will be four 
distinct and separate organizations: 
1. Commercial, 2. Savings, 3. ‘Trust, 
4. Investment. It is possible that 
none of these types will be permitted 
to affiliate with each other and 
commercial banking may be limited 
to banks with a national charter. 


Special Withdrawal Restrictions 
For Savings 


If demand deposits and savings 
deposits are to be combined in the 
same bank, the savings deposits will 
probably be permitted only upon 
definitely specified withdrawal re- 
strictions which it would be illegal 
to alter. In no other way can both 
demand and savings deposits be 
satisfactorily combined in one insti- 
tution. 

With the unification of the com- 


mercial banking system under fed- 
eral control will come definitely re- 
stricted regulations for the investing 
of deposit funds. A greater degree 
of liquidity will be permanently de- 
manded. This means that adequate 
service charges and _ businesslike 
methods (which have been preached 
by bankers associations, and success- 
fully installed by many banks) will 
rapidly become generally adopted. 

Another legislative measure which 
ean undoubtedly be looked for is 
one dealing with the responsibility 
of directors to direct. This will 
apply not only in banks but to all 
corporations. Representative Merritt 
said that, ‘‘There are many corpora- 
tions which have too many directors, 
and of them, only about half a dozen 
know the business of the company 
and direct it. The balance are just 
‘Yes Men’.’’ 

Quoting again from the Special 
Committee on Banking of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States: ‘‘A carefully restricted 
grant of power should be given to 
the federal banking authorities to 
remove for cause an officer or di- 
rector of a member bank found re- 
sponsible, after suitable hearings, 
for continued unsafe or unsound 
banking practices.’’ 

Undoubtedly there will be more 
‘“‘teeth’’ in the new law than there 
were in the old one. Under the 





To Get A National Charter 





Requirements 


1 Real estate mortgages 
must not exceed 25% of capital 
stock and surplus, or 50% of 
time deposits. 


2 Loans to any individual or 
corporation must not exceed 
10% of the capital stock and 
surplus. 


3 Junior mortgages are not 
permitted to be listed as assets. 


4 “Other real estate” will 
have to be taken off the books. 


5 Purely local bond issues, 
except municipals, will not be 
accepted as assets. 


6 While there is no definite 
stated rule on liquidity, never- 
theless, a reasonable liquidity 
is demanded. 
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Routine 


1 Thirty days’ notice must 
be given stockholders of inten- 
tion to apply for national 
charter or the securing of 
unanimous consent to the 
waiver of notice for the meeting 
must be recorded. 


2 The holders of two thirds 
of the stock must be in favor of 
the change. 


3 The Comptroller of the 
Currency is then notified of 
the action and the name it is 
wished to use. 


4 If the name is available, 
he will certify that name to the 
examiner in charge of the dis- 
trict who will send examiners 
to make an examination of the 
bank. 
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Six Possible Changes 


1 We have every reason tw 
expect Congress to pass a law 
that will bring all commercial 
banks under Federal super- 
Vision. 

2 It is within the realm of 
possibility that Congress may 
require the absolute segrega- 
tion of commercial, savings, 
trust, and investment banking, 
forbidding affiliation of any one 
with any of the others. 


3 If demand deposits are to 
be combined in the same bank 
with savings deposits, the sav- 
ings deposits will probably be 
permitted only upon definitely 
restricted withdrawal _restric- 
tions which it would be illegal 
to alter. 


4 There are likely to be defi- 
nitely restricted regulations for 
the investing of deposit funds. 


5 A greater degree of 
liquidity will be permanently 
demanded which means that 
adequate service charges will 
become general and _ interest 
paid on deposits will be less. 


6 Federal authorities will 
probably be given power to 
remove bank officers or 
directors for continued unsafe 
or unsound banking practices. 


present law, the federal banking 
authorities are without any real 
power to improve the management of 
banks. They can close a bank which 
they consider insolvent, which ac- 
tion, of course, is resorted to only 
as a last measure. Frequently the 
examiners have been aware of dan- 
gerous tendencies and have tried to 
correct them long before the bank 
has been closed. 

Branch banking is a point on 
which there is wide divergence of 
views. The Senate is for branch 
banking of national banks by a big 
majority. The President, apparent- 
ly, is seeking the middle ground. He 
seemingly does not want state-wide 
branch banking, even in the states 
that allow branch banking. Some of 
the Senators would go to the ex 
treme of nation-wide branch bank- 
ing. 


(Continued on page 231) 
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A Study Of 


Tax-Exempts 


By DONALD D. MACKEY 


LWAYS during periods of eco- 
A tonic strife, social, political, 

legal and many other phases 
of reform in variegated form are 
promulgated, especially by the 
classes most importunately affected. 
The ultimate of such petitioning is 
usually a slow-moving, general ten- 
dency rather than _ reactionary 
specific reform. Red tape, heritage, 
political inertia and other impedi- 
menta invariably militate against 
reactionary reform, no matter what 
logic and need is possessed in the 
appeals for reform. The complexity 
and multiplicity of factors usually 
to be reckoned with preclude equit- 
able disposition. Principles do not 
possess the importance that the 
practicability of a complex situation 


possesses. Criticism of financial, 
political and economic circum- 


stances, in but rare instances, pos- 
sesses logical, thorough perspective. 

This very provocative period has 
revived the proposal to do away with 
the tax-exempt feature under which 
many of the United States govern- 
ment and most state and _ local 
government bonds are issued. Our 
federal constitution does not express- 


ly forbid the federal government 
from impairing obligatory contracts. 
However, the fifth amendment pro- 
hibits the federal government from 
depriving anyone of property unless 
through the due process of law. This 
same amendment has been inter- 
preted as forbidding the federal 
government from impairing its ac- 
tual obligations. 

The fifth amendment should not 
be confused with the fourteenth 
amendment, which forbids any state 
from enacting laws which may im- 
pair its actual obligations. It has 
been generally interpreted that 
bonds, issued by the United States 
under contract for exemption from 
taxation, are indemnified by this 
amendment. Obligations issued 
under such circumstances, may not 
be subject to taxation. 

Likewise, when states or munici- 
palities issue obligations under the 
provisions of a statute stating that 
such obligations shall be exempt from 
taxation, this contract cannot be 
invalidated by any subsequent act 
of the state or municipality. Thus 
the validity of contract and its in- 
flexibility is amply established. Pre- 
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®lt is well for bankers to have both sides of this 


question. 


So they are both presented by an offi- 


cial of Gertler, Devlet & Co., New York City. 
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eedent has established that it is not 
within the power of the federal 
government to tax a state or its in- 
strumentalities. Such power would 
completely subordinate states to the 
federal government. Since obliga- 
tions of a state are the instrumental- 
ities of a state, it is obvious that to 
tax such obligations would be to in- 
validate an inferred contract. This 
is based upon the theory that the 
power of taxation is the power ‘of 
destruction. For the federal govern- 
ment to assume such power has 
seemed anomalous. 

There is no doubt that the Con- 
gress of the United States possesses 
the power to tax obligations of the 
United States. It also has the power 
to tax the income from such bonds. 
It has been indicated that the Con- 
gress of the United States has not 
the authority to tax instrumentali- 
ties of any state. It is clear that the 
taxation of the interest derived from 
state and subdivisional bonds would 
militate against the power of the 
state or subdivision to borrow be- 
fore that power had been exercised. 
Consequently, it has been construed 
that such a tax would be a tax on 
the power of the states and their 
subdivisions to borrow. This is in 
contradiction to the principles in- 
volved in the federal constitution. 

The sixteenth amendment, which 
is in regard to income taxation, 
states that ‘‘Congress shall have 
power to levy and collect taxes on 
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incomes from whatever sources de- 
rived without apportionment to the 
several states and without regard to 
census or enumeration.’’ Naturally, 
doubt has often arisen regarding the 
power of the United States, under 
this amendment, to extend its 
authority so as to permit taxation 
on income derived from bonds of 
states and their subdivisions. 

This question has never been 
directly passed on by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It has 
generally been construed that fed- 
eral taxation on income derived from 
state and municipal obligations is a 
tax upon the power of these states 
and subdivisions to borrow money. 
As has previously been stated, this 
is not in keeping with the spirit of 
the federal constitution. Experts in 
state and municipal law concur with 
this opinion. 

According to Senator Hull of Ten- 
nessee, now Secretary of State, who 
proposed an amendment to bar the 
issuance of tax-exempt securities by 
federal, state or local governments, 
there are three classes of cases to be 
considered. One is the case of an 
act authorizing obligations, declar- 
ing that they shall be exempt from 
taxation. This has been the practice 
in authorizing such issues as Liberty 
Bonds and Treasury Certificates. 
Another is the case of a general act 
providing that obligations of the 
kind issued shall be exempt from 


taxation. This practice has been 
common in state legislation. The 


third class is the ease where obliga- 
tions are not expressly indicated or 











expressly excepted. This is a very 
rare case and is hardly worthy of 
mention. 

In the first ease, the contract is 
unequivocal. In the second 
there is probably a contractual ex- 
emption dependent upon the precise 
wording and intent of the law. In 
the third case, there is no contract. 
since it is neither expressed nor in- 
tended. 


case, 


How Contractual Exemption 
Is Granted 


As has previously been inferred, 
a state cannot grant contractual ex- 
emption from federal taxation upon 


state bonds nor has the federal 
government ever granted contrac- 


tual exemption from state taxation 
of federal bonds. The only actual 
contractual exemptions are, there- 
fore, federal taxes on federal bonds 
and the exemption of state taxation 
on state and municipal bonds. 

Since federal, state and municipal 
obligations already issued and con- 
tractually tax-exempt seem wel! 
fortified and indemnified against 
amendments which would cause their 
taxation, it remains to be seen 
whether future issues of these obliga- 
tions should be taxable or tax-ex- 
empt. There are many conflicting 
views in this matter. 

Secretary of State Hull states that 
there is now outstanding about $36,- 
000,000,000 in federal, state and 
local securities which is largely ex- 
empt from all taxation. According 
to him the United States ought not 
to contract away its power to tax 
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wealth through tax exemption. He 
claims it is unwise to create a class 
that cannot be reached for tax pur- 
poses when necessary. Such policy 
is utterly inconsistent and at war 
with any system of graduated in- 
come surtaxes and would ultimately 
destroy the latter. Mr. Hull 
tinues to say that in the event of 
war, it would be an unspeakable 
tragedy for a nation to have locked 
up in tax-exempt securities $36,000,- 
000,000 possessed by a_ privileged 
class. It has been impracticable to 
undertake to compute the net dif- 
ference between the amount of rev- 
enue derived from the surtax on 
bonds and the saving in reduced in- 
terest from tax-exempt bonds. The 
federal, state and local tax-exempt 
policy has not only encouraged ex- 
travagant expenditures and unnee- 
essary increases in debt, but it is 
driving the nation into a condition 
wherein there is gradually arising a 
great idle class living on tax-exempt 
incomes. 

Secretary Hull, in supporting 
such a belief, does not subscribe to 
the ideas set forth in the constitution. 
His is a practical view and yet in 
some ways it is entirely impractic- 
able. It is true that the easy credit 
for municipal purposes has aided, 
abetted and encouraged extravagant 
municipal expenditures and concur- 
rent unnecessary increases of indebt- 
edness. However, during this same 
period of easy money, money was 
diverted to other categories of the 
bond market as well as to the stock 
market, in much larger denomina- 


con- 
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tions. The extravagance of munici- 
palities was merely a concomitant 
of inflationary times. It was not a 
vicious plan conjured up by muni- 
cipal officials who felt that they pos- 
sessed a sinecure through tax ex- 
emption. 

The value of tax exemption to 
municipalities is much greater than 
the amount annually lost by the 
government through tax exemption 
of municipal and state securities. 
This is obviously true, since the 
financial set-up of most of our 
municipalities, if proportionately 
arranged as the set-up of a large 
corporation, would present a sorry 
spectacle and one not worthy of 
eredit facilities. Surpluses and re- 
would be almost entirely 
absent. It is the writer’s experience 
that tax exemption has greatly aided 
the states and municipalities in their 
justly warranted building programs. 
Wanton extravagance eannot be 
blamed on tax exemption. 

If the purpose of anti-tax exemp- 
tion legislation is to _ preclude 
frenzied municipal financing, agita- 
tors may immediately allay their 
fears, since the possibility of an orgy 
of municipal finaneing has already 
been obviated even far into the 
future. Bank facilities are such as 
not to warrant any but the highest 
grade municipal finaneing. Credit 
stringencies are causing progres- 
sively more defaults. Municipal 
credit, as a whole, is, therefore, gen- 
erally becoming less desirable. Thus, 
extensive, extravagant borrowing 
has been and will be further relegat- 


serves 
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Four Elements In The Discussion 


1 The federal constitution prevents a change in the 
tax-exempt status of bonds already issued. 


2 The tax-exempt feature of state or municipal obli- 
gations outstanding cannot be changed. 


3 An.amendment to, the federal constitution would 
be necessary to bar the issuance of tax-exempt securities. 


This has been proposed 


by The Secretary of State, 


who says that the Government ought not to contract 
away its power to tax wealth through tax exemption. 


4 The value of tax exemption to municipalities has 
been computed as much greater than the amount 
annually lost by the Government through tax exemption 
because tax-exempt securities cost much less in interest. 


ed to the limbo of barbaric practices. 

On the other hand, states and 
municipalities, at present and in the 
near future, will not seek loans for 
capital expenditures. The only bor- 
rowing that is being currently ef- 
fected is that for relief purposes and 
for funding or refunding purposes 
in order that budgets may be bal- 
aneed. With the sharp diminution 
of income, the most drastie retrench- 
ment has been necessary. Instead of 
there being a diminishing trend of 
tax, delinquencies, latest tax returns 
indicate that percentages uncollected 
are becoming progressively greater. 


Few Maturities In Next 
Five Years 


The physical equipment of most 
political subdivisions is such as to 
not demand renewal for years. The 
maintenance of this equipment may 
be reduced to a minimum and finan- 
cial requirements may be procured 
from operating revenues. This 
exigency will be a necessity. The 
debt limitations of most of our 
municipalities have already been 
reached or exceeded. Most of the 
long-term financing which has been 
effected during the last decade has 
been unequitably dispersed. By this 
we mean that the heavier maturities 
have been the longest. For this 
reason, maturing obligations during 
the next few years will be relatively 
few. This means that debts will not 
be materially diminished and that 
burdens will be relatively the same. 
Slight reductions in debt due to 
maturity will be more than over- 






come through maturity of short-term 
debt, which debt has been caused by 
operating deficits and tax delin- 
quencies. This will preclude any 
clearing of the obscuring trouble. It 
is clear, therefore, that the next few 
years will see a minimum of munici- 
pal finaneing. 

It seems that because of the time 
required in approving a constitu- 
tional amendment by Congress and 
subsequent ratification by the states 
and also because such an amendment 
would not affect the securities pre- 
viously issued, that as an emergency 
measure, the removal of the tax 
exemption privilege would be of 
doubtful value. It is doubtful if the 
additional revenue received in future 
years would be material in com- 
parison with the necessary increase 
in interest rates of securities due to 
the elimination of their tax exemp- 
tion privilege. 

The writer is very definitely of 
the opinion that, should the tax ex- 
emption privilege be taken from 
government, state and municipal 
obligations, their markets would de- 
preciate at least to the value of this 
exemption. In many instances, mar- 
kets would fall lower, since the tax 
exemption bracket psychologically 
indemnifies state and municipal 
bonds as a group. Should this 
privilege be lost, it is certain that 
many of the weaker municipal situ- 
ations would lose credit facilities. 
Theoretically, such inequalities 
should not exist, but since actually 
they do and because they are a 


(Continued on page 238) 
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What London Thinks 


About Current Banking Conditions 


By DOMINICK SPRING-RICE 


HEN the present writer first 
heard the radio, a strange 
voice informed him (prob- 


ably in relation to the monthly Zep- 
pelin raid on London) that a deep 
depression was passing Eastward 
over the North Atlantic carrying with 
it various unpleasant weather condi- 
tions. When from 4,000 miles away, 
he heard the remembered voice of 
Franklin Roosevelt on his assump- 
tion of his great responsibility, the 
writer wondered whether some sim- 
ilar warning of a financial storm 
passing eastward was likely to come 
to us in Europe. In fact, the first 
publie activities of Mr. Roosevelt 
have inspired a great deal of con- 
fidence among European bankers 
who have always felt that the Ameri- 
ean banking profession was handi- 
capped by political conditions which 
may now be remedied. 

For, in fact, judged by post-war 
standards, conditions in Great Bri- 
tain are very sound, if far from bril- 
liant. The London Clearing House 
member banks, which with £120,- 
000,000 of their own resources are 
responsible for just about £2,000,- 
000,000 of deposits from the public, 
show an increase in their total turn- 
over this year, to date, of 9%. We 
have seen, during the last 12 months, 
not only cheap money but advantage 
taken of it by government refunding 
operations which have saved the 
British Government more than £30,- 
000,000 a year in interest on its debt. 
The shares of the British and Seotch 
banks, and indeed of the Irish, which 
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This analysis is made 
experience in London 


by a man with 21 years’ 
as a bill broker and com- 


mercial banker and whose family has been in the 


Government service of Great Britain over 100 years. 


take care of all the ordinary deposits 
of ordinary people, all stand at very 
substantial premiums above their 
paid-up value, even though many 
of them carry the liability to ‘‘a eall’’ 
or assessment in the event of trouble. 

Unemployment, though serious, 
has not increased numerically and is 
taken care of by a reduced but suffi- 
cient system of insurance. Electri- 
fication of railways, improvement in 
road transport, the laying out of a 
‘‘orid’’ system of electrical supply 





Five Items In 
This British Viewpoint 


1 The turnover of the £2,000.- 
000,000 of deposits in London 
banks has increased about 9% 
this year over last. 


2 London recognizes that 
compromised governments on the 
Continent succeed each other far 
too often. 


3 France is naturally disturbed 
by the fact that bordering nations 
are ruled by men with a proclivity 
for violent courses and with none 
too friendly an attitude toward 
her. 


4 Germany’s attitude toward 
other nations under her new 
leader is still a matter of con- 
jecture. 


5 Reparations are likely to 
have further revisions. 






over the whole Island (Ireland got 
in first with this), the absence of 
labour disputes, and stability of 
prices, are all evidence of the real 
stability of our conditions. 

This sounds like a rather smug 
expression of satisfaction and cer- 
tainly hard to reconcile with the 
starting of an argument in favor of 
modifying Great Britain’s debt pay- 
ments to the United States, but it 
amounts really to a statement that 
Great Britain’s banking and eco- 
nomic machinery is in a condition 
to work efficiently, if the rest of the 
world were in a better state. One 
third of British activity is still de- 
voted to foreign trade, and without 
that marginal 33% it would not be 
possible for 40,000,000 people to live 
on this is'and. 

Never, in the writer’s experience, 
except toward the end of July, 1914, 
have well-informed bankers been 
more pessimistic about political con- 
ditions on the continent of Europe. 
This may perhaps be due partly to 
the fact that, if a government as im- 
portant as that of Germany turns 
anti-semitic, a rumbling is set up in 
every place where men deal in 
money. 

We have been accustomed to say 
that there will be no more war in 
this generation, but just in what 
generation are we? The youngest 


man who fired a shot before Armis- 


tice Day is now 33. The youngest 
man who joined up in August 1914 
is now 37. Most of the 1,000,000 


British who were killed in the war 
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would have been between those ages 
now. There is evidence in most 
European countries, though not in 
England, that the young men who 
would fight a war now, rather like 
playing at soldiers. 

In France, an unbalanced budget, 
a currency valued high in terms of 
commodities, and a system of note 
issue still rather rigid for times of 
emergency, have produced shortages 
of work and confidence. The absence 
of the usual number of British and 
American visitors—and the latter 
though only one fifth in. number, are 
probably five times better spenders 
than the former—has had a further 
bad effect. 

Compromised governments suc- 
eeed each other and right on the 
borders a nation half as populous 
again as France is ruled by men 
whose proclivity for violent courses 
must, think the French, inevitably 
lead them sooner or later to attack 
France. Even if they do not attack 
France, the provocation of the Polish 
corridor may lead to an attack on 
Poland, which has always been, even 
during the years of partition, espe- 
cially Franee’s godchild. 

On another of France’s borders is 
Italy, a country which now has a 
greater population than that of 
France, with which France’s rela- 
tions have not improved. Italy her- 
self has a government very effective 
in face of a difficult situation. And 
again Italy finds herself recently 
confronted with a consolidation of 
what is called the ‘‘little entente.’’ 
This naturally throws Italy into 
some sympathy with Hungary and 
Germany. 

In Germany, the export surplus 
has now fallen, despite the fact that 
the ‘‘Stillhalt’’ has enabled the Ger- 
man banks not to pay short-term 
indebtedness to British and Ameri- 
can creditors on commercial account 
of the amount of something like 
£200,000,000. The new Stillhalt 
agreement has been accepted by 
Germany’s foreign banking credi- 
tors, but the effect of the Hitler gov- 
ernment’s power on the working of 
this agreement must still be a sub- 
ject of conjecture. 


How Russia Stands 
In Russia there is evidence for the 
first time that the power of gaining 


Suecessors may be inadequate to con- 
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Bankers everywhere are 
influenced by researches, 
attitudes and actions in 
three important streets: 
Lombard Street, Wall 
Street, and La Salle Street. 
The location of the author 
on Lombard Street in 
London, the crossroad of 
world business, makes his 
report most important. 
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trol the effects of the world-crisis. 
The long series of disarmament con- 
ferences seems to have left the world 
just where it was before. 

In the Far East, the good under- 


standing between American and 
British interests has made Great 
Britain especially responsible for 


banking and allied interests there. 
The textile industry of Laneashire 
and of the rest of the world is natur- 
ally coneerned with the quarrel be- 
tween China and Japan. This is no 
place to discuss the merits of that 
quarrel, but the fact that the low 
wages paid in Japan put Japanese 
sales of cotton products on a differ- 
ent basis in China and India to that 
of other countries is one more worry 
to the banker in London who has to 
survey the world as a whole. 

To return to the rather smug pic- 
ture of the City of London already 
given: the fact that the banks which 
take care of the publie’s deposits are 
in a very sound condition is only a 
short way of looking at the picture. 
The British banks are lucky; from 
no concerted plan they have evolved 
into nation-wide banks, and if they 
had not done so, who could say what 
would have been the value of the as- 
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sets pledged with them as security? 
They have never gone direct into the 
investment banking business. Broad- 
ly speaking, there stand between 
them and the frozen assets repre- 
sented by the short-term debts of 
Central Europe to London, the sub- 
stantial capital and very real re- 
serves of the long-established accept- 
ing houses. 

Moreover, Great Britain has had 
two very good cards up her sleeve, 
both of which have been played by 
the national government which came 
into power in 1931. The two cards 
are: Tariffs and the abandonment 
of the gold standard. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the help given 
by these two things must be tem- 
porary. Of course, any form of re- 
striction temporarily improves the 
visible balance of trade. Of course, 
the action of going off the gold 
standard turned sterling from a ecur- 
reney which was over-valued in terms 
of commodities, into a currency 
which was under-valued. Of course, 
both these actions stimulated British 
exports, and, of course, they can be 
neutralized by similar action else- 
where. 


(Continued on page 238) 








Community Assets Essential 


To Sustained Recovery 


ISTORY is being made so 

rapidly today that even the 

technical experts who know 
the mechanics of government, 
nomics, and finance must be some- 
what confused by the kaleidoscopic 
changes. While waiting for vision 
to clear from the effects of a too- 
rapid movement of mental images, 
it is timely for us to weigh the im- 
portance of the institutions that have 
influenced our national character 
and intellectual processes. In pro- 
portion as these institutions are 
deep-rooted in the minds and hearts 
of the people and represent an 


eco- 


anchorage for the average citizen, 
they will be of increased importance 





during the post-depression period of 
convalescence and recovery. 

It seems to me that bank officers 
should be deeply concerned at this 
time with the morale of the com- 
munity and with the physical and 
mental well-being of bank customers. 
A nation emerging from a protrac- 
ted, world-wide business depression 
must be well-equipped to continue 
the fight, if the campaign is to be 
successful. If this assumption is 
sound, you may be interested in re- 
viewing with me some of the collat- 
eral influences which will aid in this 
modern warfare for the restoration 
of sustained confidence and 
perity. 


pros- 





Because the underlying security 


supporting most values is the morale 
of the people, we must recognize that 
the emotional, mental and physical 


Benefits From Promoting 


An example of the benefits de- 
rived by banks and the community 
from the promotion of various 
public institutions is to be found 
in Pipestone. Minn., a town of 
3.489. It is in the southwestern 
corner of Minnesota near the South 
Dakota line. Its business is made 
up of farming interests and, be- 
cause of its four railroads, it serves 
as a shipping center for farm 
products. 

The bankers of Pipestone have 
promoted good schools, a good 
hospital, and other public institu- 
tions. The school building is 
worthy of a city of 15,000 and the 
school system is rated as one of 
the best in Minnesota. 

One bank president promoted 
the idea of a public swimming 


By OTHO F. BALL 


factors controlling the composite 
citizen are of such basic importance 
that they must be reckoned with, 
when we list the factors essential to 
success in the solution of our present 
difficulties. 

When these factors are positive, 
we have hope, confidence, zeal, and 
enthusiasm. In his man-to-man 
dealings, I assume the individual 
banker groups all of these under the 
category of business capacity and 
moral stamina. It is only when the 
people as a whole can qualify under 


that designation, that we have 
values established and insured. The 
elements which make for a_ high 


morale are the intangible, but none 
the less essential, security back of 
the real estate mortgage, the 
poration bond, the commercial loan, 
and the bank itself. These factors 


cor- 





Public Institutions 


pool a few years ago. There is no 
river in Pipestone and the swim- 
ming pool was badly needed. The 
business men, under the leadership 
of this banker, subscribed to stock 
in the enterprise and it is one of 
the chief means of outdoor enter- 
tainment and recreation in the 
summer. 

The local fair ground serves as 
a park and in the promotion of its 
use, the local business men and 
bankers are very active. The vil- 
lage also maintains a tourist park. 

The two banks in Pipestone 
opened promptly after the holiday, 
which is a testimonial to the way 
the banks and the community 
have prospered together. The one 
bank was started in 1879 and the 
other in 1889. 
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Great panics of history have been caused by epidemics. Good health is essential in battling 
economic crises, Therefore, our hospitals are essential to recovery from the economic 
situation. 


I choose to designate as ‘‘community 
assets.”” They are essential to sus- 
tained recovery. 

Publie edueation is the inspira- 
tion of a sound democracy and its 
protection against Communism. 
Cultural advantages for the masses 
are essential to the self-respect and 
personal development of the individ- 
ual. Reereational facilities contrib- 
ute to orderly citizenship. Health 
is essential and the institutions safe- 
guarding it render a vital service. 
All of these have been our heritage, 
but each of them is threatened by 
hysterical critics whose myopia does 
not permit them to envisage the re- 
lationship of the part to the whole. 


Community Enterprises Are 
“Red Ink” Activities 


The agencies which bring to us 
these benefits are ‘‘red ink’’ activi- 
ties. Our public schools ; art galleries, 
libraries and museums; parks and 
other recreational facilities; hospi- 
tals and social welfare agencies—all 
these are business anomalies, if you 
stop to think of it, because they 
always operate at a loss. But without 
them, the black ink figures of nearly 
every other business in the ecommun- 
ity would be detrimentally affected. 
The maintenance of these community 
asset agencies is a necessary part 
of an essential overhead, as much as 
our police and fire protection service. 

Let us look at the hospital and 
public health activities, as an in- 
Stance of how one of our community 
assets gives protection. My business 
happens to be connected with hospi- 
tals and for that reason, I ean be 
more specific. 

Good physical and mental health is 
the bulwark of any nation. It is the 


’ 


foundation of wealth, strength and 
power. Its preservation has been one 
of the high objectives of the Ameri- 
can people. The huge investment by 


government and philanthropy in 
health conservation agencies has 


paid increasing dividends during the 
past several years of great stress. 
The nation’s death rate per thou- 
sand of population has been driven 
down very appreciably sinee 1929. 
Today our people average healthier 
than ever before. 


What a back-log of vital foree 
this is for the government at the 


present time. It is inconceivable that 
speedy economie recovery could be 
achieved weak and_ sickly 
people. How illogical it would be, 
then, to handicap the agencies re- 
sponsible for this fortunate condi- 
tion. Certainly a high sickness and 
death rate would further delay the 
benefits of the constructive measures 
now being put into effect and might 
precipitate us into another eyele of 
fear and panie. 

The greatest panies in history 
were not caused by impaired national 
credits, moratoria, or collapse of 
banking structures. Hark back to 
your school days and recall that the 
Roman Empire was humbled by 
time after time; that the 


by a 


=e 
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® Dr. Ball is President of 
the Modern Hospital Pub- 
lishing Co., a Director of 
the Council of Social 
Agencies of Chicago, and 
a Trustee of Provident 
Hospital. 
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Black Death, in reeurring cycles, 
halted the march of civilization for 
almost a century; that the Great 
Plague of London earried off 15% 
of the population and held all 
England prostrated and trembling; 
that yellow fever terrorized New 
York City and that lower Manhattan 
was once deserted and under a layer 
of lime for an entire summer. Such 
epidemics were responsible for a de- 
gree and quality of terror and panic 
of which today we can have only a 
faint comprehension. 


Guard Against Plagues 


In more recent times, our country 
has experienced epidemies of small 
pox, influenza, and many of the 
other infectious diseases which 
eaused untold suffering and _ tre- 
mendous financial loss. It would be 
tragedy indeed, if this nation were 
te face another such plague, this 
year of all years. However, we can 
never know when some epidemic may 
sweep the land, if our protective 
agencies are weakened or broken 
down. 

The 7,000 hospitals of the land are 
the back-bone in our vast national 
system of health defense. More than 
$3,000,000,000 has been invested in 
their plant and equipment. All but 
a minor fraction of this capital in- 
vestment has been provided by 
private philanthropy and by local, 
state, and federal governments. 

Sinee practically all hospitals are 
operated not for profit, they are the 
property of the people. More than 
that, the private charitable institu- 
tions are a gift to the people. A 
billion and a half dollars has been 
contributed to build and equip these 
voluntary hospitals and _ private 
philanthropy has met the deficits 
eaused by service to free and part- 
pay patients. These voluntary in- 
stitutions are the community hospi- 
tals of the land. They are operated 
by private associations, churches, 
and fraternal orders, governed by 
boards of trustees, are free from 
political control, and are the trail 


(Continued on page 237) 
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By DAVID FRIDAY 


UST what are the chances for 

railroad bonds in the future? 

This is a question which many 
a banker must be asking himself 
these days as he scans the prelimi- 
nary report of earnings for the 
earriers during 1932. In that year 
they did not earn their bond interest. 
Their net operating income for all 
roads combined was only $334,000,- 
000 and the interest on their funded 
and unfunded debt came to almost 
$550,000,000. In other words, they 
earned only three fifths of their in- 
terest charges. 

This does not mean that every 
road fell short of earning its inter- 
est. Many of them did earn it, while 
others earned nothing whatever; 
but, for all railroads combined, the 
results are as set forth. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loan- 
ed them $284,000,000 during the 
year, and, with this aid, they paid 
their charges on bonds. 

But the industry cannot go on 
indefinitely meeting its financial 
obligations with borrowed money. 
It must get back to earnings large 
enough to pay interest as well as 
operating costs. Do the figures give 
any indication that it will be able 
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to do this soon? Or are the railroads 
on the down grade for the future? 

When we look at the detailed state- 
ment of revenues and expenses, the 
very first figure shows that the heart 
of the difficulty lay in the great 
shrinkage of revenue which the roads 
suffered. During the last three 
years, this has been cut in half. In 
1929, the roads collected $6,279,- 
000,000 gross; and three years later 
their entire revenues were only $3,- 
160,000,000. No business can stand 
a shrinkage of one half in gross 
without disastrous effects on its net. 
This is especially true when its ex- 
penses for depreciation charges and 
taxes are large and when its wage 
seales are fixed by agreement. 

By the most heroic efforts, the 
roads cut their operating expenses 
over two billion dollars. But their 


Railroads 
Reduce 


Expenses 


And Improve Position Of Bonds 


revenues had been cut over three 
billions. The result was that their 
net operating income declined from 
$1,252,000,000 to $334,000,000. This 
was after paying all expenses, in- 
cluding depreciation, taxes and | 
rentals—but before paying interest 
on bonded and other indebtedness. 
The roads have demonstrated one 
thing, at least. They are able, ina 
crisis, to reduce expenses drastically. 
What they accomplished in this 
respect is the hope for their future 
and for the prospects of their bonds 
as high-grade investments. When 
one begins to analyze what railroad 
management has accomplished in 
this field of expense reduction, his 
hope for the transportation industry 
revives. For it is on the expense side 
of their accounts that the prospect 
for profits lies. It certainly is not 


AR NESS SASS A RT tL IOS EAM 


' 


® Several railroad presidents have stated that if they 
could recover half of the gross revenue lost during | 
the last three years, their net operating income 
would return very nearly to the level of 1929. 
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to be found on the revenue side. 

While most people think their 
gross income reached a peak in 1929, 
this is not the ease. The gross 
revenue of these companies was 
hardly any larger in that year than 
it had been in 1920. It had grown 
only $100,000,000 during the inter- 
vening nine years. In 1926, it had 
actually been $100,000,000 larger 
than it was three years later. The 
freight revenue was somewhat 
larger at the end of the nine years, 
but the shrinkage of passenger traffic 
offset that growth. During the 
decade, the railroad revenues hit the 
1929 ceiling of $6,200,000,000 in 
seven different years but were never 
able to get through it. 

This was quite a different story 
from the railroad history of the 
period 1897 to 1920. In those years, 
their traffic had doubled between 
1897 and 1907; it had doubled again 
between 1907 and 1920. Their 
revenues naturally increased with 
their traffic. Then came the end of 
this era of growth. In the next nine 
years, the curve of revenue remained 
on a level. This fact of the cessation 
of growth is the key to the under- 
standing of the railroad problem. 


Prior To War, Profits 
Grew Rapidly 


During those 23 years up to 1917, 
the profits of railroads, both gross 
and net, had grown rapidly. After 
that, the increase in costs of ma- 
terial, brought on by war prices and 
the post-war boom of 1919-20, 
caused a heavy increase in expenses 
of operation. This was aggravated 
by the wage increases which were 
made during those years, and which 
were brought on in large part by 
the rising cost of living. 

By 1920, these rising costs had 
almost completely eaten up the 
revenues of that year. Out of the 
$6,178,000,000 of revenues, the ex- 
penses and taxes ate up all but $17,- 
000,000. This did not mean that the 
roads defaulted on their bonds, for 
while they had practically no earn- 
ings from operation, the Federal 
government paid them almost $600,- 
000,000 under the provisions of the 
six-month ‘‘guarantee period’’ ex- 
tending from March 1 to September 
1, 1920, which was designed to tide 
over the railways upon their return 
to private operation until the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission could 


properly adjust 
rate levels to con- 
form to the post- 
war peaks reach- 
ed by wages and 
prices. This was 
sufficient to en- 
able them to pay 
their interest 
charges of $476,- 
000,000 and have 
something left for 
their stockhold- 
ers. 

It is a com- 
parison of the ac- 
eounts of 1920 
with those of 1932 
that gives us hope 
for the future of 
railway earnings. 
The two years are 
set down for com- 
parison in the 
form of a table 
on this page. 

These figures 
are so eloquent 
that it seems a 
pity to spoil by 
mere words the 
testimonial which 
they bear to the 
efficiency of rail- 
road management during these 12 
years. Had it been possible to reduce 
depreciation and taxes in the same 
proportion as all other expenses were 
reduced, the roads would have 
earned their interest charges with a 
margin over. But this was not pos- 
sible. So it became necessary to loan 
them $284,000,000. In 1920, under 
the provisions of the ‘‘guarantee 
period’’ previously mentioned which 
existed for only six months, we paid 
them more than twice that much 
in a year of great business activity 
and maximum railway traffic. 


three years. 


A COMPARISON OF 1920 AND 1932 


(in millions) 














1920 1932 
Gross operating revenue $6,178 $3,161 
Operating expenses: 
Wages and salaries 3,424 1,490 
Fuel 675 175 
Materials and supplies 1,367 500 
Loss and damage 219 60 
Depreciation & retirements 144 200 
Taxes 272 279 
Hire of equipment & rentals 60 123 
Total operating expenses $6,161 $2,827 
Net railway operating income $17 $334 
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Seven Key Facts On 
The Rail Situation 


1 Revenues have been 
cut in half during the last 


2 Expenses for taxes 
are enormous. 


3 Operating expenses 
have been cut over two 
billion dollars. 


4 Traffic doubled be- 
tween 1897 and 1907. 


5 It doubled again be- 
tween 1907 and 1920. 


6 From 1920 to 1929, 
the revenue remained 
about the same. 


7 Following 1917, the 
increase in cost of mate- 
rials and increased wages 
created the serious 
pense problem. 





ex- 





This reduction of expenses is the 
other key to the railroad problem. 
It began at once after the railroads 
were returned to their owners on 
the termination of government con- 
trol. By 1923, it had progressed so 
far that out of practically the same 
gross operating revenue as in 1920 
the roads made a net railway 
operating income of $962,000,000. 
They paid their interest charges and 
$296,000,000 of dividends on their 
stock. 


It was generally believed at that 
time that railroad net profits had 
reached a high which would not be 
materially surpassed for many 
years. People felt that traffic would 
not grow. In this they were right. 
They also felt that the reduction in 
expenses through increased efficien- 
cies would be very slow in the 
future. In this they were not cor- 
rect. By 1929, despite some increases 
in wage rates, the railroads made a 
net operating income, out of rev- 
enues no larger than in 1923, which 
amounted to $1,251,000,000. This 
was 30% larger than it had been six 


(Continued on page 241) 
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EVERAL hundred advertise- 
S ments published in local news- 
papers by banks in every state 
have been carefully checked over in 
order to make an analysis of the mes- 
sages banks were giving their cus- 
tomers, both before and after the 
holiday. 

I am sorry to say that this lengthy 
study has yielded almost no examples 
of any attempt to really educate 
customers to banking. 

The advertising in the newspapers 
before the holiday was quite largely 
the threadbare ‘‘great-oaks-from- 
little-acorns-grow’’ copy which per- 
haps has done more to prevent the 
reading of bank advertising than 
anything else. 


To Hold Their Confidence 


We Must Educate Customers! 


® A frank discussion of the job of public relations, 


made emphatic by the holiday, is here given by the 


Executive Secretary, the Financial Advertisers Assn. 


By PRESTON E. REED 


Try to put yourself in the posi- 
tion of a business man. Pick up 
your newspaper and read your own 
bank’s advertising. See if you can 
find anything interesting in it from 
the standpoint of this business man. 
If you ean, then your bank is pre- 
senting an important message. If 
you cannot, then you will have the 





Says H. A. Lyon, President, 
Financial Advertisers Assn. 1932-33:-- 


“The acuteness of banking 
difficulties is apparently behind 
us. Those banks which have 
reopened have done so virtually 
with the guaranty of the Gov- 
ernment that they are sound 
and will continue to function; 
those opened on a limited basis 
or not permitted to open are 
safe from depositor runs. 
For the first time, we know 
where we stand, and the public 
has a positive reason for confi- 
dence in the active institutions. 

“Here is a definite base for 
progress. Further, the past 
three years have done much to 
restore our sense of values. 
Partly from choice and partly 
because of legislation, banks 
will recognize fundamental 
functions and fundamental 
rules of conduct. 

“There is a further essential 
step. The President’s action 
created a basis for confidence; 
the maintenance of that confi- 
dence should be foremost in 
the bankers’ minds. President 
Roosevelt in his radio talk on 
March 12 did two things which 
banks should consider: He took 
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the public into confidence and 
explained why and wherefore, 
and he talked a language that 
the public could comprehend. 

“The going banks have an 
obligation and an opportunity 
to continue in this vein —indi- 
vidually or in groups, they can 
explain their functions to the 
public, what banks may or may 
not do, and what the banks and 
the public may expect of one 
another. The light of publicity 
is essential if the public mind 
is to be illuminated, and if we 
are to continue to enjoy public 
confidence. 

“T believe this a matter which 
banking journals would do well 
to stress to their readers over 
and over again. Anything a 
bank says or does may be dan- 
gerous, but the most dangerous 
of all may be to say and do 
nothing. If banks display 
sufficient interest in obtaining 
advertising material of this 
nature, I feel sure that the 
Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion will be glad to assist in 
getting it for them.” 
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answer to the question that has been 
in your mind for a long time, ‘‘ Do 
people really read our advertising ?”’ 

It is not my purpose to eriticise, 
but rather to speak with extreme 
frankness in the hope that we may 
help each other. 

I am in a position to get a broad 
view of bank advertising. I am not 
limited by the local conditions and 
internal conditions that I know you 
who read this have to contend with. 
That is why I am hoping that my ob- 
servations may be helpful to you. 

The other type of advertising 
since the holiday has consisted of the 
announcement type. 

Many of the advertisers using this 
stvle have announced to their com- 
munities that the government is 
backing their institutions by giving 
licenses to open. 


The Public Is Studying Banking 


For several weeks, I have kept in 
touch with local libraries in several 
cities to see what books on banking 
could be had. I find plenty of books 
in the ecard index of each library, 
but all of the books are reported out. 
The public is eagerly seeking infor- 
mation about banking and my ar- 
swer to the question, ‘‘ Where should 
they get it?’’ is this: ‘‘They should 
get banking information from their 
own banks.’’ 







To my way of thinking, there 


never was a time in the history of 
banking when educational advertis- 
ing was as important as it is now. 
Depositors are going to find out 
about banking one way or another. 


(Continued on page 232) 
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it is Tce edition of the Rand trends was prepared before the a post office). After this, the ratio 

iving M°Nally Bankers Directory bank holiday, and was held to dropped off until, in 1924, there 
(The Blue Book) just recently off bring it up-to-date. It is found, were only 1.98 banks per presiden- 
the press, makes possible a long term however, that accurate figures tial post office. By 1932, the ratio 


‘ing survey of trends of the unit banking will not be available for several had fallen to 1.27. In the six months 

system. months, due to the fact that following June 1932, the 4% de- 
pt in From 1860 until 1886, as shown some 3,000 banks are being crease in the total number of banks 
veral on the accompanying chart, the pro- reorganized through the aid of __ js larger than the estimated decrease 
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rary, surplus, and the number of presi- mew capital. However, over post offices from June 1931 to June 
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when the ratio of banks was 1.98, 
the ratio of all locations was 2.14. 
In 1927 the ratios were 1.73 and 1.93 
while in 1930 they were 1.54 and 
1.77, this last being the lowest re- 
corded since the ratio of 1870, which 
was also 1.77. The decrease in the 
number of branches for the last half 
of 1932, as indicated in the Blue 
Book, when combined with the de- 
crease in the number of banks dur- 
ing the same period, shows further 
decline in the ratio. 

It is also interesting to compare 
the number of banks with the total 
number of post offices of all classes, 
since the existence of a post office 
should indicate a certain isolation of 
the community from others. Post 
offices reached a peak of 76,945 in 
1901. Of these, 72,479 were fourth 
class and 4,466 presidential, but the 
rapid extension of rural free deliv- 
ery after that date made it possible 
to discontinue a large number. Since 
1920, paved roads and automobiles 
may be held responsible for further 


Branch Banks And Other Banking Institutions 
Listed In Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory 








No. Of Banks As Of January Of Each Year 


(Classified by amount of deposits) 


A—$25,000,000 and over 
B—$5,000,000 to $25,000,000 


Year 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


Loss since 1930 
% loss since 1930 


B 
1219 
1125 

977 
804 


415 
34 


Cc 
4969 
4507 
3588 
3010 


1959 
39.5 


C—$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 
D—$500,000 to $1,000,000 


D 
4430 
3946 
3197 
2578 


1852 
42 


E 
5608 
4924 
3982 
3347 


2261 
40 


F 
7946 
7897 
7429 
8018 


*72 
*.9 


E—$250,000 to $500,000 
F—Under $250,000 


Total 
24,480 
22,701 
19,446 
18,010 


6,470 
26 


*—gain 


decreases. By June, 1932 the grand 
total had been reduced to 48,159 of 
which 33,127 were fourth class and 
15,032 presidential. 


The same ease of communication 
which was responsible for the reduc- 
tion in the number of post offices has 
also made it easier for the isolated 
person to do his banking at the coun- 
ty seat, or some other center, in- 
stead of in his own community. 
The interesting feature of this 
decline is that banks are following 
the same trend, 
but 20 years 
later. 


It is evident 
that from 1927 
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Oklahoma se wat He a : ys roughly equal to 
‘on er 2 aie 1 7 2 
Pennsylvania ates 46 96 3 45 eS ieee ae 1 149 1360 the number of 
le Island. .... q aa ee Se Sp MEE EE ete ; 5A &4 ‘a * 
South Carolina [i i ee i ae i} 1\....| 37) 160 ail rey es 
ut a. ae Se : Pe si peas 235 
Tennessee....... 21 36 ee ERS IS a... Mss 68 423 tablishe plus 
Texas oe a Pet He ies Wen 5 ii 3 1 3... 14 1078 the excess of 
Cee Nese eee ee Neat MARR eats 1. 2 76 : 
Vermont........ 4 es seine Ra inte Wen he, 4 104 loss in number 
. a ll 44 a oe : 1 69 444 
Washington... 45 le BE Me 2 i 13 259 of banks over 
est Virginia..... mene yeep Semen ee ae AR 5 ae Cee! 2 3 214 
Wisconsin... thee make po” iis ame pie ees eps cr Ties ape 11 768 the number 
SE ere Rares eet Oe eee Rees en Meee nme meccne Meme epen Senn 2 4 
0 q 
See 816.2049 82873 151 55 12 26 12 12 49 13190 21423 f suspensions 


*Canadian Agencies. 
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“Agency. 


+38 Foreign Agencies in New York City not included 





It is evident, 
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then, that the drop in banks after 
1930 was at least partly the con- 
tinuation of a process well started 
during the boom years, and as such 
was a natural process. 

Table I. shows the relationship 
between suspensions and the total 
decrease in banks since 1926. 


Table I. RELATION Or SUSPENSIONS To 
ToTAL DECREASE IN NuMBER OF Banks 


(From reports of the Comptroller of the 
Currency) 





























Year Excess of de 
ending Total crease over | 
June 30 decrease Suspensions suspensions 

1926 695 638 57 

1927 1,085 1,013 72 

1928 848 505 343 

1929 883 576 307 

1930 1,251 765 486 

1931 2,008 1,553 455 

1932 2,908 1,972 936 


An equally enlightening picture 
is shown by the relationship of the 
number of banks to total capitaliza- 
tion and surplus. The average cap- 
italization of banks reporting in 1860 
was about $269,000. In 1870 it was 
$264,000, and in 1880, about $168, 
000, while in that year, the combined 
capital and surplus amounted to an 
average of $247,000. 

By 1900, the capital had decreased 
to $98,600, while the combined capi- 
tal and surplus reached $184,000. 
showing that surplus was already 
beginning to play an important part 
in banking. 

In 1922, the peak year for the 
number of banks, average capitaliza- 
tion had been brought back to 
$94,000 and combined capital and 
surplus to $232,000, an improvement 
over 1900 but still under 1880. 

Readjustments from 1922 to 1930 
brought the average capitalization 
up to $161,000 and the combined 
total to $415,000, while in spite of 
depression and suspensions, for 
June 30, 1932 the two figures were 
$173,000 and $426,000. The prelim- 
inary figures, as reported for Janv- 


ary 1, 1933 in the Blue Book, would | 


indicate an average of $173,000 and 


(Continued on page 232) 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


And Assure Profits In 1933 


This review of a banking book much needed today is 


by the president of the National Conference of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, who is an officer of the 


Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. of New York. 


URING the past few years, it 
has been my privilege to talk 
with bank officers, and more 

particularly with bank auditors and 
ecomptrollers, in every part of the 
country. Previous to 1929, many 
were studying cost ratios and were 
seeking a more comprehensive an- 
alysis of expenses. 

The majority, however, and per- 
haps naturally so, were giving their 
attention to profits without concern- 
ing themselves with the fact that 
their expenses were increasing at a 
very rapid pace The ‘‘crash,’’ with 
its subsequent shrinkage in profits, 
brought us face to face with the 
absolute necessity of cutting ex- 
penses. Bank executives, in some 
eases, resorted to a hasty and often 





® Bank Cost Control is pub- 
lished by Rand Mf£Nally & 
Company, Chicago. 299 pages, 
26 report forms. Cloth. $5. 





harmful method—that of reducing 
personnel and cutting salaries. By 
that I do not mean that salary ad- 
justments from the 1929 level were 
not justified. Nevertheless, it is my 
candid opinion that many of these 
reductions were made while the 
directors and officers remained un- 
informed as to the real reason why 
operating ratios were out of line. 
When it became necessary to give 
real thought and study to this im- 


By R. F. THOMES 


portant question, many executives 
were surprised by the complexity of 
the subject. It would be entirely 
out of order for me to infer that 
few knew how to attack this prob- 
lem, but how many bank officers are 
there who are carefully and continu- 
ously studying peak loads, flow of 
work, departmental coordination, 
systems, and so on? 

Interesting and helpful articles on 
bank costs have appeared during the 
past year. A wide diversification of 
ideas, however, is indicated. At 
various auditors’ and comptrollers’ 
conference meetings I have listened 
to very interesting discussions on 
this subject, again, however, show- 
ing a wide difference of opinion. I 


(Continued on page 234) 





The Twenty-One Chapters 


That make internal audit and control a simple matter 


1 The General Control 

The Records to be Used; The Effect of Entries; 
Proving a Day’s Work; Necessity for Accurate 
General Records 


2 Departmental Controls 


Daily Controls of Debits and Credits; 
nent Books and Records 


Perma- 


3 System 


The Responsibility for a Rigid Plan of Operation 


4 Accounting For Float 


Analysis of Float in Each Customer’s Account; 
Analysis of Float in the Aggregate 
2 Accounting For Activity 

Customer Activity; Departmental Activity 


6 Audit Protection 
The Audit Program 


7 Auditing Resources 


Cash and Its Equivalent; Securities; Loans and 
Discounts; Other Resources; Case Studies 


8 Auditing Liabilities 


Deposits ; Other Liabilities; 
Studies 


Capital; Case 


9 Auditing Income 


Regular Income; Trading Income; 
Summary; Case Studies 


Income 


10 Auditing Expenses 


Major Routine Expense Items; Other Expense 
Items; The Factor of **Usefulness” 


11 Auditing Non-Balance Sheet 
Items 


12 Reports of Bank Operations 


What Constitutes a Good Operating Report; 
Types of Operating Reports; For the Small Bank 


13 The Quarterly Operating Re- 
port 
The Bank; The Report 


14 Bank Cost Accounting 


Purposes of Bank Cost Analyses; Summary 


15 Commercial Banking Depart- 
ment Costs 


Variances in Bank Costs 


16 Account Analysis 


Applying the Analysis; Quick Analysis Plan; 
The Balance Equivalent Plan; An Experiment in 
Cost Accounting 


17 Savings Costs 


Earnings from Savings Deposits ; Detailed Costs; 
Applying Costs; Conclusions 


18 Mortgage Loan Department 
Costs 


The Nature of the Operation; Some General 
Accounting Factors; Measuring the Department’s 
Operating Results; Costs of Loan Production; 
General Considerations 


19 Bond Department Costs 


Analysis of a Bond Department; 


Analysis by 
Salesmen; General Considerations 


20 Trust Department Costs 
Divisional Operations; Applying the Analysis; 

General Considerations 

21 The Earnings Position 


Acquisition of Bank Funds; Conversion of Bank 
Funds; Summary of the Banking Operation 


TT AN RR Ne RES SS SSSA OE a ARREST 
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10 Rules For Bond Buying 


That Will Help Increase Safety And Yield 


By E. L. HARRIS 


HESE simple pointers will help 
to build better bond accounts. 
They are the result of the 
observation of policies that have 
caused or avoided trouble, or have 
protected investments, in more than 
2,000 moderate-sized banks. 
The author has drawn on the ex- 


These rules governing the purchase of bonds were drawn 


from the reports of examinations of many banks by 


the author, now with Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco. 


There is no hard and fast rule 
as to what percentage of the total 
earning assets should be employed 
in investment bonds, but it should 
never exceed the amount of the 
bona-fide time deposits and usually 
will be within 60% of such deposits. 

An analysis of the relationship 


a Satisfactory market to qualify 
them for bank investment. On the 
other hand, there are many sound 
unlisted bonds that have a fairly 
active market. Remember that the 
investment bond account is not your 
secondary reserve, so, while you 
want a fair market, you also want 


perience of many 
bank examinations 
he has made and 
has omitted any 
reference through 
which they could 
be identified. 
Almost every 
bank is studying 
bond account pol- 
icy either because 
old holdings have 
been sold out, 
usually at a sub- 
stantial loss, to 
meet deposit with- 
drawals, or because 
the upward turn 
in deposits is caus- 
ing idle funds to 
accumulate. It is 
an urgent problem 
to find satisfactory 
earning invest- 
ments for these 
funds and at the 
same time to avoid 


10 Helps To Better Bond Buying 


FIVE THINGS TO DO 


1 Buy seasoned bonds 
exclusively. 


2 A unit of purchase 
should be established and 


never exceeded. 


3 Learn to analyze rated 
bonds for further sifting. 


4 Buy bonds that have 
no more than one point dif- 
ference between asked and 
bid prices. 


5 Notice volume of sales 
for the past few weeks and 
buy from the most active 
list. 


FIVE THINGS TO AVOID 


1 Don’t try to make 
profits by trading bonds. 


2 Don’t hesitate to sell a 
weak bond, even if it means 
a moderate loss. 


3 Avoid issues of small 
municipalities or municipal 
bonds that are not payable 
from ad valorem taxes. 


4 Avoid switching bonds 
unless under expert and un- 
biased direction. 


5 Don’t buy in a way 


that hurries your analysis 


of a bond. 


moderate earning 
power. But you 
cannot afford to 
buy ‘‘rate’’ in a 
stage of the invest- 
ment market that 
makes you take an 
extra risk with the 
rate. The yields 
on bonds change 
rapidly as_ prices 
fluctuate and a 6% 
yield in a group of 
railroad bonds to- 
day may have less 
risk than a 514% 
yield would have 
in another group 
of railroad bonds 
a month from now. 

So, for example, 
in buying railroad 
bonds, notice the 
average yield ob- 
tainable in the rat- 
ing class you want 
to add to your ac- 


the policies that have resulted in 
losses. 

In this article we are not consid- 
ering the secondary reserve, as this 
should be, in short, U. S. govern- 
ment securities, bankers acceptances 
and prime commercial paper. When 
we refer to the investment bond ac- 
count, it is that section of the bank’s 
investment holdings that are used 
primarily to build up the earning 
power of the bank’s assets. 
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between the earning assets and the 
liabilities of the bank should be made 
in determining what limits to place 
upon the amount of ‘‘investment 
bonds’’ to be owned. If a bank is 
in doubt, the supervising bank ex- 
aminer of the district should be 
consulted. 

Buy only seasoned bonds—but not 
necessarily ‘‘listed’’ bonds. There 
are many bonds listed on one of the 
security exchanges that do not have 


count. These average yields are 
published by several of the bond 
statistical services. For instance, in 
November, 1932, the average yields 
on the three highest grades of rail- 
road bonds were shown respectively 
at 4.75%, 5.315%, and 6.19%. But 
the highest grade at 4.75% had a 
range between the yields of 4.49% 
and 5.015%. In the same way, price 
averages can be secured for the 


(Continued on page 240) 
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~The Insull Utility “Empire” 


. 


This is the first description of the complete set-up of 
the Insull “empire” showing the interlocking owner- 
ship and control, with subsidiary companies listed. 


‘ 


RACTICALLY all the opera- 

ting companies within the In- 

sull*‘empire’’ of public utilities, 
and a large number of holding com- 
panies, are still operating under 
their previous management, and the 
greater part of them are in sufficient- 
ly good condition to weather the de- 
pression. 

During the last year the impor- 
tance of this fact has been over- 
shadowed by the appointment of re- 
eeivers for 18 of the Insull com- 
panies, and the fact that these re- 
ceiverships have been largely in the 
holding companies and not among 
the operating companies, has been 
somewhat overlooked. 

That this series of receiverships 
was an outstanding event of the last 
year in financial cireles, there can 
be no question. The ‘‘empire’’ was 
virtually nation-wide in extent. A 
great variety of stocks and bonds 
had been issued by the component 
companies, and a goodly share of 
these stocks were in the hands of 
banks and the general public. 

But the failures were pretty well 


localized. Two were the major in- 
vestment companies which were to 
have been the ‘‘ecapstones’’ of the 
‘Empire.’’ Three were transporta- 
tion companies in the Chicago dis- 
trict that, after all, did not have a 
ereat effect on the other organiza- 
tions. The remaining 13 were all 
within the Middle West system, and 
only one of them was an operating 
company. 


The Financial Organization 


To get a clear picture of the pres- 
ent situation, it is first necessary to 
understand the financial organiza- 
tion of the ‘‘empire.’’ It has long 
been common knowledge, a fact cer- 
tainly not hidden by the Insulls 
themselves, that Insull control lay 
in the pyramiding, through holding 
companies, of common stock voting 
control. A typieal example is found 
in the control by Middle West 
Utilities Co. of the Commonwealth 
Light and Power Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries, as shown in Chart I. 

At the bottom of the pyramid are 
five operating companies. Two of 








Rome. 





® James Goodwin Hodgson began his work 
on economic questions in 1917-1918 as sub- 
librarian of the legislative reference section 
of the New York State library. Then he was 
reference librarian in the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics at Washington. Next he be- 
came reference librarian at the University 
of Arizona and followed that experience 
with five years as reorganizer of the library 
of the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Mr. Hodgson compiled “Recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia,” 1925; ‘Planning 
For Economic Stability,” 1931; ‘Cancel- 
lation of International War Debts,” 1932; 
“Federal Regulation of Banking,” 1932. 
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Encouragement For Security Holders 


By J. G. HODGSON 


these hold all the common stocks of 
two other operating companies, 
forming a sub-base, but one which 
may be disregarded for the moment. 

These five operating companies 
had issued, in their own right, bonds 
and other forms of funded debt that 
totaled on December 31, 1931, $20,- 
923,520. 

As a second charge on the earn- 
ings of these companies, there were 
preferred stocks which, at ordinary 
interest rates, would represent a 
further capital of $6,341,800. Final- 
ly, came the common stock, some 
467,370 shares of no par value, which 
had the last claim on any earnings 
of the companies, but which con- 
trolled them through voting power. 


It is to be noted that, even were 
the preferred stocks of any company 
granted voting rights through fail- 
ure to pay dividends, control of the 
company would still be in the hands 
of the owners of common stocks. 


In the example, all of the common 
stocks of the five operating com- 
panies were owned by the Inland 
Power and Light Corp., a holding 
company. Upon these holdings, in 
anticipation of common stock earn- 
ings, the Inland Power and Light 
Corp. issued $4,809,500 in collateral 
bonds (most of the common stock 
held being pledged as collateral), 
and $1,624,900 in preferred stocks. 
As a final charge against the earn- 
ings which might come to the hold- 
ing company from the common of 
the five operating companies, there 
were issued some 200,000 shares of 
no par value common stocks. These 
common stocks were in turn owned 
by the Commonwealth Light and 
Power Co., and it, in turn, on the 
strength of possible earnings on these 
common stocks, issued $1,664,216.94 
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Chart I. This is an exa 
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in 7% collateral bonds, and had out- 
standing $8,471,500 par value in 
common stocks. Finally, sufficient of 
the common stock to give control of 
the company was owned by the Mid- 
dle West Utilities Co. 

The common stocks of the operat- 
ing companies were capitalized in 
the two first holding companies for 
a total of $16,570,116.94 (the total 
of the funded debt and preferred 
stocks of the Inland Power and Light 
Corp. and the funded debt, preferred 
and common, of Commonwealth, so 
that the total capitalization of the 
operating companies could be con- 
sidered as $22,911,916 in stocks and 
$20,923,520 in bonds—certainly not 
an excessive proportion. Even were 
the issues of funded debt of the two 
holding companies added to the total 
for bonds, and subtracted from the 
total value of stocks, the sums would 
be $16,438,200 in stocks and $27,- 
397,236 in bonds, making the bonds 
62.5% of the total capitalization. 

Whatever may be the soundness 
of financial policy in issuing a fund- 
ed debt based on an ownership of 
common stocks, the total of funded 
debt issued was not out of propor- 
tion to the total capitalization of the 
operating companies. 

The importance of the set-up as 
shown, however, lies in the fact that 
Middle West Utilities Co. by holding 
about $4,300,000 in common stock 
in a subsidiary (Commonwealth 
Light & Power Co.) could have econ- 
trolled operating companies with a 
total capitalization of about $43,800.- 
000. Middle West actually held 
$5,644,700 in common of Common- 
wealth. 

It is, perhaps, pertinent to note 
that, had holdings down the line 
been in each ease only a majority of 
the common stocks, the Middle West 
Utilities Co. could have held control 
of the five operating companies with 
a much smaller investment. 

It is also interesting to note that, 
of the holding companies analyzed 
in Chart I, those which are in re- 
ceivership are the ones which had 
outstanding funded debts (shown 
above the heavy line), while those 
that are still operating under their 
old management have no outstand- 
ing funded debt. 

The fundamental weakness of the 
holding company structure was felt 
in a time of depression when earn- 
ings on the common of the operating 
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companies fell off, and smaller 
amounts were available to pass from 
company to company to meet the 
successive layers of bonds and pre- 
ferred issues. In part, this weakness 
was met by having each holding 
company own some stocks in opera- 
ting companies. Thus the Middle 
West Utilities Co. holds immediate 
stock control of nine operating com- 
panies, some of which are of con- 
siderable size as shown on Chart III. 


How Control Was Maintained 


To bring the five great companies 
of the ‘‘Insull Empire’’ together so 
that actual coftrol could be central- 
ized and perpetuated, two major 
investment companies were organ- 
ized, Insull Utilities Investments, 
Ine. and Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago. 

Samuel Insull began his financial 
career as head of the Commonwealth 





AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE PRINCIPAL INSULL 
COMPANIES 


1 There are’ 273 com- 
panies mentioned in this 
article and on the charts. 


2 Of these, 203 are 


operating companies. 

3 These 203 operating 
companies were controlled 
by 35 holding companies. 

4. They were serviced by 
15 selling, finance, and 
management companies. 


5 In addition, there 
were many additional oper- 
ating companies that were 
wholly owned by one or 
more of the companies here 
mentioned. 


6 There are also a num- 
ber of companies organized 
for some specific purpose 
in shifting the ownership 
or set-up of some property 
within the “empire,” but 
which are not active. 





Edison Co. It is known that his in- 
dividual holdings in that company 
had never been large, but that he 
held his position because of his suc- 
cess as an operating man. The same 
was true of Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co. which he had made into a 
profitable property. 

In two companies which he organ- 
ized, the Middle West Utilities Co. 
and the Publie Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, his control was 
based upon ownership of common 
stock by persons who had confidence 
in his abilities. The fifth great com- 
pany, Midland United, was con- 
trolled through common stock owner- 
ship by the four just naméd. 

It is understood that in organizing 
his two major investment companies, 
Insull sold to these companies, in 
exchange for common stocks, all his 
holdings in his other enterprises. 
Through the sale of debentures, 
notes, or preferred stocks in the 
major investment companies, funds 
were to be raised for the purchase 
of sufficient additional stocks of the 
five great companies to insure per- 
petuation of the Insull management. 

The inter-company holdings of the 
now seven major companies on Dee- 
ember 31, 1931, are shown on Chart 
Il. 

Insull and his immediate associ- 
ates, through a voting trust, held 
over 2,000,000 shares of Corporation 
Shares common. This, together with 
the 675,278 shares held by Insull 
Utilities Investments (61.6% of out- 
standing common) was sufficient to 
give voting control. 

The size of personal holdings in 
Insull Utilities Investments is not 
known, but they, together with the 
949,464 shares of common held by 
Corporation Shares, were sufficient 
to give voting control. 

Holdings in the other companies 
were not large enough at any time 
to give absolute control. Only 15.5% 
of the capital stock of the Common- 
wealth Edison was held; 25.8% of 
Peoples Gas; and 28% of Middle 
West. 

The holdings of Commonwealth 
Edison added to the 9.2% of the two 
major holding companies gave Insull 
strong voting power in Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Northern Illinois. 

Midland United was, of course, 
held by the four companies which, 
together, owned a majority of the 
common stock. 
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PRINCIPAL INTER~COMPANY HOLDINGS 
OF THE MAJOR INSULL COMPANIES 


AS REPORTED FOR 
DECEMBER 3l, 1931 


PERSONAL: HOLDINGS - OF - INSULL- AND - ASSOCIATES 


INSULL UTILITY INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON CO 


$876,000. FIRST MORTGAGE 


$175, 000,000. Ist MORTGAGE GOLD SERIES AG 
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Various Subsidiary companies 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF NORTHERN ILL. 


$122,584,500. IN FUNDED DEBT IN 
12 ISSUES. 
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CORPORATION SECURITIES CO. OF CHGO 


$24,033,000. ~ 5% SERIAL GOLD NOTES 
PRIOR PFD. NPV NONE ISSUED 


$3 OPTIONAL PFD. NPV 748,481 SH. OF 
WHICH 19,275 HELO AS INVESTMENT 


COMMON NPV 4,537,963 SH. OF WHICH 
214,265 WELD AS INVESTMENT 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT. & COKE CO. 


$82,465,000. IN FUNDED DEBT IN 
EIGHT ISSUES. 
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Various Subsidiary companies 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 


LEGEND 


CL Jreceivership ee a ee Se 
—— Majority of voting stock owned 
----Minority interest. + + » 
~e-e Exact holdings not given - ~ 
Note: The heavy line divides funded debt 
from capital stock issues. » ~ 


Chart II. Here you see how Mr. Insull and his associates controlled the vast “empire” of 273 companies (and some minor ones) by holding 
2,000,000 shares of Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago and a controlling interest in Insull Utility Investments, Inc., which, in turn, owned 
675,278 shares in Corporation Securities. These two top ees enough common stock in the five big holding companies to control the 

whole “empire.” 
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The territory served by the companies in the Insull “Empire” are here shown. The ones listed as “formerly a part of Middle West Utilities Co.” are the ones 


now in the hands of receivers. The territories served by the various companies of Middle West are numbered as follows: 
4 Commonwealth Light and Power Co. 


Co. 2 Central Illinois Public Service Co. 


Securities Corp. 7 Kentucky Utilities Co. 


Co. 


The position of a company in the 
general line-up of the ‘‘Insull Em- 
pire’ and its relationships to parent 
companies and subsidiaries are of 
value in determining the present 
status of any given company. 

Holdings as developed by Insull 
were of various kinds, in part due 
to the organization of the company 
when it was brought into the ‘‘em- 
pire,’’? in part to different methods 
of financing. 

Some companies were held through 
ownership of a majority of the com- 
mon stock, although in general, 
Insull attempted to hold all the 
common of his subordinate com- 
panies. 


3 Central Power Co. 
8 Michigan Gas and Electric Co. 
11 National Electric Power Co. 


12 North West Utilities Co. 


In others, preferred and common 
were purchased, and, in still others, 
not only stocks but all funded debt 
was held by the parent company. 

In many eases, nearly all of the 
outstanding securities would be 
owned, but a few would still be in 
the hands of the general public. 

A very large number of com- 
panies have been merged, some of 
the operating companies holding 
physical properties of six or more 
previously independent companies. 
None of these, of course, are noted 
on the chart. Nor has it been pos- 
sible to show all holdings of issues 
of funded debts or preferred stocks 
by parent companies, since inclusion 
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9 Middle West Utilities Co. of Canada. 


1 Central and South West Utilities 
5 Kansas Electric Power Co. 6 Kentucky 
10 Missouri Gas & Electric Service 


13 United Public Service Co. 


of such data would render the chart 
too confusing. Where possible, how- 
ever, such holdings are indicated. 

Where receiverships have been 
granted, control of the holding com- 
pany and the operating companies 
in its chain have been taken away 
from the receivers of Middle West 
Utilities Co. But in certain eases, 
issues of funded debt or preferred 
stocks held may re-establish the 
claims of Middle West in any re- 
organization that may be effected. 

The larger part of such securities, 
however, have been pledged with 
banks for loans and it will probably 
be some time before the legal ques- 
tions involved can be settled. 
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Chart III. How operating companies were held by Middle West Utilities Co., usually through other holding companies. This is the set-up that 
that only nine operating companies were held by Middle 
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existed previous to the soostoneite of Middle West. The other receiverships noted are those reported up to March 1, 1933. You will note 
i 


West without from one to five holding companies intervening. 
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In addition to the subsidiaries 
noted on Chart III, other inter-com- 
pany relations of Middle West 
should be noted. 

Minority interests were held, 
either directly or through subsid- 
iaries, in Peabody Coal Co., Utility 
Securities Co., and the Super Power 
Co. of Illinois. 

Through the Mississippi Valley 
Securities Investment Co., Middle 
West participated with the North 
American Co. in a voting trust con- 
trol of the North American Light 
and Power Co., which has a number 
of subsidiaries in territories adjacent 
to those of the Middle West system. 


Of a total of 1,710,959 outstand- 
ing shares of common of North Am- 
erican Light and Power Co., the 
North American Company held 706,- 
011 shares, and the Mississippi 
Valley Utilities Investment Co., 
313,195. In addition, Public Service 
Co. of Northern Illinois held a very 
considerable minority interest. 

Turning from the Middle West 
system to the rest of the ‘‘empire,”’ 
one finds that the parent companies 
are either operating companies them- 
selves or are more closely connected 
with the basic underlying companies 
which supply their income. It is here 
that the real strength of the ‘‘em- 


pire’’ is found. 

Here the inter-company holdings 
are much more complex than in the 
Middle West system. For example, 
Commonwealth Edison, through its 
holding subsidiary, has a large block 
of stock in the Publie Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois, while these two 
companies own all the common stock 
of Western United Corp., and both 
have holdings in a number of other 
companies such as the Chicago, 
Aurora and Elgin Corp. and Pea- 
body Coal Co. 

Because of such inter-company 
holdings, it is possible to insure 


(Continued on page 226) 





Companies In The Insull “Empire” 
(Other than Middle West) as of December 31, 1931 


(Relationship is indicated by numbers. The parent company is numbered 1. A company numbered 2 is a subsidiary of 1; 
one numbered 3 is a subsidiary of 2, and so on.) The note in parenthesis following a name always refers to the relation- 
ship of that company to its parent company. The bold face words describe the company itself. 


1, Insull Utility Investments, 
company, in bankruptcy. 
2. Insull Son and Co., Ltd. 
3. Insull Son and Co., of Canada, Ltd. 
2. Public Service Trust (34 of capital stock). 
2. Second Utilities Syndicate, Inc. (34 of capital 
stock) 
1. Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago. 
ment company, in b ptcy. 
2. Corporation Syndicates, Inc. (wholly owned) 
2. Public Service Trust (14 of capital stock) 
2. Second Utilities Syndicate, Inc. (14 of capital 
stock) 


Inc. Investment 


Invest- 


1. Commonwealth 
pany 
2. Commonwealth Subsidiary Co. Holding com- 
pany (Wholly owned) 
3. Adams Securities Co. (Wholly owned) 
4. Illinois Northern Utilities Co. (Majority 
of common) 


Edison Co. 


Operating com- 


3. Chicago, Aurora and Elgin Corp. (Mi- 
nority interest. See below) 
3. Chicago and Illinois Western Railroad 


(Minority interest. See below) 
. Chicago District Electric Generating Corp. 
(Minority interest. See below) 
. Chicago, North Shore and 
(Minority interest. See below) 
. Chicago Rapid Transit Co. In receivership 
(Majority of common) 
4. Chicago and Elmhurst 
(Entire capital stock) 
4. Union Consolidated Elevated 
Co. (Entire capital stock) 
4. Chicago Junction Railroad Co. 
erty leased) 
. Chieago and Illinois 
(All capital stock) 
. Commercial National 
(All capital stock) 
3. Federal Electric Co 
3. Illinois Maintenance 
stock) 
3. Midland United Co. 
See below) 
3. Peabody Coal Co. 
3. Public Service Co. 
(Minority interest. 
3. Super Power Co. of Illinois. 
interest. See below) 
3. Utility Securities Co. 
See below) 
3. Walker Vehicle Co. (All capital stock) 
3. Western United Corp. (Majority of com- 
mon, rest held by Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois) 
4. Mid-Egypt Gas and Oil Co. 
stock) 


ao w 


Milwaukee. 


n~ 


Railway Co. 
Railway 


(Prop- 


w 


Midland Railway. 


~ 


Safe Deposit Co. 


(Minority interest) 
Co. (All capital 


(Minority interest. 
(See below) 


of Northern 
See below) 


Illinois. 
(Minority 


(Minority interest. 


(All capital 


4. Mid-Egypt Pipe Line Co. (All capital 
stock) 

4. Natural Gas Investment Co. (Minority 
interest. See Peoples Gas below) 

4. Pier Process Corp. (60% of common 
stock) 

4. Western United Gas and Electric Co. 


(All common) 

5. Aurora, Elgin and Fox River Electric 
Co. (All capital stock) 

5. Coal Products Mfg. Co. 
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1. Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. Operating 
company 
2. Chicago and Illinois Western Railroad. 


(Minority interest. See below) 
2. Indiana Natural Gas and Oil Co. 


(Wholly 
owned) 


2. Midland United Co. (Minority interest. 
See below) 
2. Peoples Gas Subsidiary Corp. Holding com- 
pany (Wholly owned) 
3. Michigan and Adams Safety Deposit 
Vaults, Inc. (Wholly owned) 
3. Natural Gas Investment Co. (79.54% 


owned; 14.05% by Public Service Subsi- 
diary, and 6.41% by Western United Corp.) 


4. Chicago District Pipeline Co. (Wholly 
owned) 
3. Peabody Coal Co. (Minority interest. 


See below) 

3. Peoples Gas By-Products Corp. 
owned) 

3. Peoples Gas Stores, Inc. 
Dissolved in 1932. 

3. Utilities Oil and Refining Co. 
owned). Dissolved in 1932 
Leases property of Ogden Gas Co.; Universal 

Gas Co. 
. Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois. 
ating company. 
2. Waukegan Generating Co 
2. Public Service Subsidiary Co 
pany (Wholly owned) 
. Calumet City Public Service Co. 
3. Chicago, Aurora and Elgin Corp. 
nority interest. See below) 
3. Chicago District Electric Generating Corp. 
(Minority interest. See below) 
3. Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee Rail- 
road Co. (Minority interest. See below) 
3. Illinois Light and Power Co. 
3. McHenry County Light and Power Co. 
3 
3 


(Wholly 
(Wholly owned) 
(Wholly 


_ 


Oper- 


(Wholly owned) 
Holding com- 


x 


(Mi- 


3. Midland United Co. (Minority interest) 


3. Natural Gas Investment Co. (Minority 


interest. See Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co. above) 
3. North American Light and Power Co. 


(Minority interest) 
3. Peabody Coal Co. 
See below) 
3. Super Power Co. of Illinois. 
interest. See below) 
3. Utility Securities Co. 
See below) 
3. Western United Corp. (Minority interest. 
See Commonwealth Edison above) 

1. Midland United Co. Holding company. (Con- 
trolled through ownership of stock by Common- 
wealth Edison, Peoples Gas, Public Service Co. 
of Northern Ill. and Middle West) 
2. Central Indiana Power Co. 

3. Northern Indiana Power Co. 
stock, nearly all bonds) 


(Minority interest. 
(Minority 


(Minority interest. 


(All capital 


2. Indiana Hydro-Electric Power Co. (All 
common) 

2. Indiana Railroad (Wholly owned) 

2. Liberty and Camden Power Co. (Wholly 


owned) 
2. Liberty Light and Power Co. (Wholly owned) 


~] 


2. Midland Utilities Co. 
common) 
3. Berrien Gas and Electric Co. Since 1932 
— by Northern Indiana Public Service 
0. 


Holding company (Al 


3. Chicago, South Shore and South Bend 
Railroad. 
3. Gary Electric and Gas Co. Holding com- 
pany. ’ : 5 
4. Gary Heat, Light and Water Co. (Wholly 
owned) 
3. Hillsdale County Electric Co. Since 1932 


_ by Northern Indiana Public Service 


0. 

3. Hobart Light and Water Co. To be 
transferred to Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co. 

3. Indiana Service Corp. 

3. Northern Indiana Public Service Co 
4. Chicago District Electric Generating 

Corp. (Minority interest. See below 

3. Public Service Pipe Line Co. 

3. West Ohio Gas Co. 

2. Public Service Co. of Indiana (63° of com- 
mon; rest of common held by Central Indiana 

Power Co.) 
3. Chicago District Electric Generating Corp 
(Minority interest. See below) 

. Terre Haute ElectricCo. (1% bonds, all common 
Leased to Public Service Co. of Indiana. 

2. Traction Light and Power Co. (Wholly owned 

2. Union City Electric Co. (Wholly owned) 

. Peabody Coal Co. (Controlled through voting 
trust by subsidiaries of Commonwealth Edison 
Peoples Gas, Public Service Co. of Northern II 
and Middle West.) 

1. Utility Securities Co. Stock selling company. 
(Wholly owned by Commonwealth Edison 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois and 
Middle West.) Now LaSalle-Quincy Corp 

1. Chicago District Electric Generating Corp 
(Wholly owned, in following proportions: Com- 
monwealth Edison 40%; Public Service Co. o! 
Northern Illinois 30%; Northern Indiana Pub 
lic Service Co. [Midland] 20%; Public Service 
Co. of Indiana [Midland] 10%) During 1932 
Northern Indiana Public Service took over the 
holdings of Public Service Co. of Indiana. _ 

1. Super Power Co. of Illinois. (Wholly owned i 
following proportions: Commonwealth Edison 
30%; Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois 
25%; Illinois Power and Light Corp. [North 
American Light and Power Co.] 25%; Central 
Illinois Public Service Co. [Middle West] 20° 

. Chicago and Illinois Western Railroad (Owned 
in equal parts by Commonwealth Edison, 
Peoples Ca;, and Illinois Central Railroad Co 

1. Chicago, Aurora and Elgin Corp. Hol é 
company. (Holdings of Public Service Co. 
Northern Illinois and Commonwealth Ediso® 
together are a majority of common) ; 
2. Chicago, Aurora and Elgin Railroad Co 

In receivership. (All common) ; 

1. Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad 
Co. Operating company. (Holdings of Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois and Commo 
wealth Edison together are about 6.6% of the 
common) . 
2. Chicago and Milwaukee Electric Railway Co 
of Wisconsin. (All capital stock) 


9 


t 


_ 


_ 
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Trust Shares Weather Well | 


Averages kept on 50 management investment trusts 


show a decline of but 11.3% in assets during 1932 as 


against a decline in the price of 90 stocks of 15.2%. ° 


N LATER years, 1932 may be 

reviewed as a definite turning 

point in the history of invest- 
ment trusts. This is based on the 
possibility that the mid-1932 low 
levels of bond and stock prices also 
represented an important turning 
point. The year was noted for many 
internal changes in the investment 
trust field, such as mergers, changes 
in control in the management group, 
and many changes in the fixed trust 
field, including a shift toward the 
restricted management method of 
operation. Although the values of 
bonds and common stocks declined 
severely until the middle of the year, 
the advaneing markets in the fall 
resulted in comparatively small de- 
clines in prices at the end of 1932, 
as compared to the end of 1931. 

The management investment 
trusts reported the same variation in 
operating results and the manner in 
which the funds of the companies 
were invested as in previous years. 
As to the investment managerial 
ability of the managers of these 
funds, 50 management investment 
trusts reported an average decline 
of 11.3% in the total net assets for 
the year. These companies had total 


net assets of approximately $576,- 
000,000 at the end of 1931, and at 
the end of 1932 these assets were 
valued at about $511,000,000. These 
figures are adjusted for dividend 
payments on common stocks during 
the year and for retirement of de- 
bentures, preferred and common 
stocks. These companies include 
practically all the major investment 
companies. 

Compared to this decline of 11.3% 
in the total net assets of the manage- 
ment investment trusts, the stock 
and bond market declines should be 
noted. The decline in price of the 
90 stocks (Standard Statisties) was 
15.2% for the year and the decline 
of 60 bonds (Standard Statistics) 
was 5.8%. The average performance 
was thus in between the declines re- 
corded by the bond and stock mar- 
ket averages. This is a logical result. 

As compared to this average per- 
formance, the operating results of 
individual organizations varied 
widely. In some eases, increases in 
total net assets were reported. These 
increases were due to several rea- 
sons: substantial portions of funds 
in eash, large amounts in United 
States Government bonds (which 


AT ES 


A Summary Of The 1932 Position 


® The operating results of the management investment trusts 
for 1932 were,.on the average, quite satisfactory. Their gen- 
eral position was not substantially altered from that prevailing 


at the end of 1931. 


The same variance in investment position which produced 
good and poor results for 1932 continued in force. The need 
for individual analysis of the investment positions of the 
investment trusts and their varying possibilities for the future 


remained. 


This analysis is made by an officer of Ledogar-Horner Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Durst is the author of Analysis and 
Handbook of Investment Trusts recently published by Rand 


M£Nally & Co., Chicago. 
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By WALTER N. DURST 


advanced during the year) ; holdings 
of foreign bonds, notably German 
issues, which increased in value dur- 
ing the year, on the average; hold- 
ings in special groups such as petro- 
leum stoeks (inereases were reported 
in this group) ; and finally the abil- 


ity of management in making 
changes anticipating the rapidly 


changing markets during the year. 

In contrast, several companies 
which invested heavily in common 
stocks or in groups of securities de- 
clining more than the average, re- 
ported declines in total net assets 
larger than the average decline. The 
need for individual analysis of in- 
vestment trust issues of all kinds 
was as necessary at, the end of 1932, 
and at the present time, as it has 
been in past years. 

Several of the managers had over 
40% of the funds of their companies 
in eash and government securities, 
large amounts in bonds and pre- 


ferred stocks, and comparatively 
small amounts in common stocks. 
Others had comparatively small 


amounts in cash and practically all 
the funds invested in common stocks. 
The record of the managers during 
1932 was the direct result of their 
investment position at the end of 
1931 plus changes in market prices 
and purchases and sales of seeuri- 
ties held. Although the investment 
positions were generally the same as 
at the end of 1931, many changes of 
considerable consequence were made 
during the year. 


Trust Securities Classified 


In the same general manner as at 
the end of 1931, the management in- 
vestment trust securities may be 
divided into the following classifica- 
tions: The debentures and bonds 
fall under two headings. The first 
group includes those issues fully pro- 
tected by the market value of assets 
held (total net assets equivalent to 
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more than the par value of the out- 
standing debentures). This group 
includes the majority of the invest- 
ment trust debentures. The other 
group includes a comparatively few 
issues and, in these cases, total assets 
were insufficient to cover the par 
amount of the outstanding deben- 
tures. In several instances, assets 
were sufficient to amount to over 
200% of the par value of the out- 
standing debentures. 


Regarding the debentures, it is 
important to consider the total 
amount of investment income avail- 
able for debenture interest. In the 
majority of cases, net investment in- 
come was sufficient. However, for 
those organizations with insufficient 
assets to cover the debentures or 
with assets largely invested in cash 
and government securities, invest- 
ment income was not usually suffi- 
cient to meet debenture interest 
requirements, although complete in- 
terest payments were made. 


Trust Preferred Stocks 
Classified 


Investment trust preferred stocks 
fall into several classifications. One 
question is as to the total amount: of 
net assets applicable to such pre- 
ferreds, another as to the total 
amount of net investment income 
available for the preferreds, and the 
third as to whether dividends are be- 
ing paid on such preferred stocks or 
not. Several investment trust pre- 
ferreds are well protected as to as- 
sets, others have various amounts of 
net asset value. In some eases, in- 
vestment income adequately provides 
for preferred dividends and in oth- 
ers such income is insufficient. A 
considerable number of the invest- 
ment preferreds are not receiving 
dividends at the present time. 


As to the investment trust com- 
mon stocks, they may also be grouped 
into several categories. One group 
includes those organizations in which 
the common stock is the only capital 
liability. In the majority of such 
eases, dividends are being paid on 
these common stocks. The stocks of 
companies operating under the 
*‘mutual’’ plan are quoted at their 
approximate net asset values. The 
stocks of other companies, in which 
the common is the only capital liabil- 
ity, are generally selling at somewhat 
lower prices than their net asset 
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values. They are selling at discounts 
as they have during recent years. 

The common stocks of other com- 
panies, preceded by debentures and 
preferred stocks, introduce the fac- 
tor of ‘‘leverage.’’ A number of 
such stocks have asset values (al- 
though in most cases only small 
amounts) but in other cases these 
stocks are without asset values as 
the debenture and/or preferred 
equities are impaired. These stocks 
are influenced by various degrees of 
leverage. This factor of leverage has 
often been discussed. It is simply 
that increases and decreases in total 
values of assets are multiplied in 
their effect on the common stocks of 
such companies. The asset values of 
common stocks of these companies 
will increase more rapidly in ad- 
vancing markets, and decrease more 
rapidly in declining markets than 
the general market or more particu- 
larly than the changes in total net 
assets of the specific companies. Sub- 
stantial improvements in security 
prices will be necessary to restore 
asset values to several common 
stocks of this group, but in others 
only moderate increases will result 
in asset values for such common 
stocks. 

During the year several companies 
related to the investment trust only 
as to general method of operation 
were often erroneously referred to as 
investment trusts. This was espe- 
cially true of two large utility hold- 
ing companies with investments con- 
centrated in several controlled com- 
panies. The investment trust was 
defined several years ago (by L. R. 
Robinson in Investment Trust Or- 
ganization and Management) as ‘‘an 
agency by which the combined funds 
of different participants are placed 
in securities showing a distribution 
of risk such as to introduce the ‘law 
of average’ in protection of the prin- 
cipal....while definitely avoiding 
any and all of the responsibilities of 
control, management finance, direc- 
tion or special interest, which are 
sometimes tied in with investment.’’ 


In summary, the operating results 
of the management investment trusts 
for 1932 were on the average quite 
satisfactory. Their general position 
was not substantially altered from 
that prevailing at the end of 1931. 
The same variance in investment 
position which produced good and 
poor results for 1932 continued in 





force. The need for individual an- 
alysis of the investment positions of 
the investment trusts and their vary- 
ing possibilities for the future re- 
mained. 


As to fixed trusts, they were con- 
fronted by difficult conditions. The 
passing and reduction of dividends 
on common stocks, the forced elimina- 
tions of stocks from fixed trust port- 
folios for these or other reasons, and 
the growing belief that considerable 
time may elapse before common 
stocks again enjoy their ‘‘1929” 
favor, were adverse influences in the 
fixed trust field. As a result of these 
and other factors, a_ noticeable 
change occurred. 


Restricted Management 
Investment Trusts 


This change resulted in the crea- 
tion of a number of restricted man- 
agement investment trusts. Such 
organizations embody the general 
principles of the fixed trust in that 
shares are sold at about the net asset 
value and are repurchased from the 
owners in the same way. A group 
of stocks makes up the original port- 
folio in the same general manner as 
in the case of fixed trust units. 
However, the stocks are not set up in 
unit form but rather the sharehold- 
ers have proportionate interests in 
this group of stocks. Furthermore, 
changes can be made from time to 
time in such portfolios. Such changes 
may be made from a _ previously 
selected reserve list or upon vote of 
a majority of the shareholders. As 
to the investment ability of the man- 
agers of such organizations in antic- 
ipating general stock market changes, 
only actual results can prove the 
ease. As to whether such organiza- 
tions will tend toward the principles 
of management investment trust 
operation or will continue, as at 
present, along the general lines of 
fixed trust procedure, is another 
question for the future. These or- 
ganizations have the same advantage 
of fixed trusts and ‘‘mutual’’ man- 
agement investment trusts, namely 
of the shares being bought and sold 
at about their liquidating values 
rather than the premiums and dis- 
eounts which have occurred in the 
ease of the general management in- 
vestment trust securities. 


The general position of fixed trust 


(Continued on page 234) 
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Classify Records For Filing 


According To Their Value 


It is almost as important to know when to destroy old 
records as to know when to keep them, says the direc- 
tor of the Chicago Bureau of Filing and Indexing. 


HEN papers are no longer 
W sxisas in use but still im- 

portant enough to be kept 
for a time at least, some method of 
transfer must be devised. Material 
such as credit information is so im- 
portant that it is kept in current files 
continuously. Other material, such 
as tickets for payrolls, is of tem- 
porary value and may be destroyed 
in a few weeks. Still other material, 
such as ordinary correspondence, 
may need to be kept for several years 
and should be transferred from the 
eurrent files at regular intervals, and 
not whenever a drawer becomes 
crowded. 

It is advisable to keep last year’s 
transfer either in the current file 
room or close at hand, because fre- 
quent reference, especially during 
the first part of the new year, is in- 
evitable. The transfer files in the 
eurrent filing room are handled in 


one of two ways: 

A. The double capacity method 
uses the bottom row of drawers in a 
battery, or even the two lowest 
drawers, for last year’s material. 
The upper two drawers are kept for 
eurrent material. 

B. The perpetual or continuous 
method permits the file clerk to as- 
semble material for 15 months (or 
18 months or even 2 years) in the 
eurrent file. At the end of the 15th 
month she removes the first 12 
months of material, leaving the last 












By B. M WEEKS 


three months. In this way, .the cur- 
rent files are never empty, but carry 
as a minimum three months of mate- 
rial and as a maximum 15 months of 
material. At the end of the year, 
however, even though the contents 
of the drawers are to be left un- 
touched until March, the file clerk 
stamps the year very clearly in large 
type on the old folders. At this time 
also, she makes out new folders for 
each correspondent and files each 
new one in front of the old one, thus 
making the transfer at the end of 
the 15th month a very simple matter. 

Equipment for transfer comes in 
all varieties and at all prices. Prob- 
ably the best known are those trans- 
fer cabinets of the same size as the 
drawers in which the current mate- 
rial is kept. They come in single 
units in steel, wood, or a combina- 
tion of wood and pasteboard. Some 


(Continued on page 236) 


FOUR TYPES OF RECORDS AND HOW LONG TO FILE THEM 


1 Essential records should be protected per- 
manently in vaults and safes. They include such 
records as capital stock and bond ledgers, registers, 
stockholders’ and directors’ minute books, deeds 
and other title papers and mortgages, general ledg- 
ers, journals and cash books, audit reports, paid 
drafts, checks and receipts for cash paid, corre- 
spondence relating to stop payment orders and 
issues of duplicate checks. 

2 Valuable records are those regarding which 
further consideration is necessary before final deci- 
sion is made as to the provision of protection and 
length of retention. 

3 Useful records do not demand special forms 
of protection. They may be retained one, five or 
seven years, depending upon the statute of limita- 


tions in the state where the business is located. 
They include records of interest coupons, all con- 
tracts, leases and agreements, deposit books and 
record stubs, records and reports of uncollectable 
accounts, proxies of holders of voting securities, 
records of fidelity bonds of employees, records re- 
lating to garnishments and assignment of employees’ 
wages, copies of purchase orders, credit classifica- 
tions and investigations of customers, liability and 
other insurance policies which have expired but as 
to which pending claims might arise in the future. 


4 Unimportant records should be disposed of as 
promptly as possible. These include duplicate 
copies and reports from which information is taken 
and transferred to a more permanent form else- 
where, and certain form letters of acknowledgment. 
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The Insull Utility *-Empire”’ 


Continued from page 222 


efficient cooperation in the exchange 
of exeess or 


tween 


emergency power be- 
Such inter-com- 
pany hookups are a feature of the 
more fully developed portions of the 


companies. 


Insull ‘‘empire,”’” but are usually 
due to control by a parent holding 
company. 

Commonwealth Edison, Peoples 


and Public 
of Northern Illinois are 
large and well-established operating 
companies. Most of the subsidiaries 
of these companies are either vital 
to the operation of the parent com- 
panies, or are consumers of power. 
In only a few cases are they operat- 
ing companies supplying gas or 
electricity to some other public 
utility in a territory adjacent to the 
parent company. But in each ease, 
these companies are of value to the 
parent company as 
of power. 

Midland United well- 
established holding company which 
owns a very large proportion of the 
stock and funded debts of its sub- 
sidiaries. In this system, the com- 
ponent parts have been largely re- 


Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Service Co. 


reserve sources 


Co. is a 


aligned so that efficiency of opera- 
tion is possible, although, undoubt- 


edly, further adjustments in capital 
structure and in company set-up will 
be made in the future as the needs 
of the company dictate. 

Midland United distin- 
guished for having but few holding 
companies within its organization, 
which gives it obvious advantages. 


also is 


Transportation Companies 
Separate 


The transportation companies of 
the ‘‘empire’’ in the Chieago area 
form a section apart from the rest 
and played almost no part in the 
building up of the two great invest- 
ment companies. Stocks of these 
companies are but a relatively small 
part of the investments of both Com- 
monwealth Edison and Publie Serv- 
ice Co. of Northern Illinois. A more 
important relationship lies in the 
fact that power for the operation of 
these transportation companies 
comes from the two public service 
units. 

With the exception of the Middle 
West system, the various units of 
the Insull ‘‘empire’’ are well adapt- 
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ed to meet future needs. 
Bankruptcy proceedings are re- 
moving some of the upper struc- 
tures, but they are leaving a sound 
base of operating companies. 
There is a general movement in 
nearly all of the companies to charge 


off adequate depreciations, since 
sufficient amounts had not been 
written off in previous vears. But in 


most cases, this has been accomplish- 
ed by the conversion of part of the 
surplus into a depreciation reserve, 
and the operating and earning effec- 
tiveness of the companies have not 
been influenced. 

The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, the first to report for the 
year 1932, shows that revenues from 
vas sales dropped %4 to 1%. The 
sales of general customers 
decreased only 1%, but the corre- 
sponding revenue decreased $1,931,- 
460.42 or 6.16%. The major portion 
of this reduetion, $1,666,210.65 
represented the effect in 1932 of the 
rate reduction made in October, 
1931. The decrease in revenue from 
general customers of 6.16‘ 
offset to a considerable degree by 
the increased sales to other utility 
corporations and to a customer pur- 
chasing gas on an_ interruptable 
supply basis. As a result the total 
gas sales of the Company and sub- 
sidiaries during the vear 


gas to 


Was 


increased 





Companies of the 
“Tnsull Empire” in Receivership, 
with names of Receivers 


Insull Utility Investments, Inc. (Bankruptcy)— 
Garfield Charles, Referee, Harry Bigelow, Trustee 

Corporation Securities of Chicago (Bankruptcy)— 
Raymond F. McNally 

Middle West Utilities Company—Edward N. Hurley 
and Charles A. McCulloc 
Southland Ice Company (Allied Service Co.) 

J.C. Thompson, Dallas, Texas. 


Commonwealth Light and Power Company 
Gr mi 
Inland Power and Light Company—Leonard 8. 
Florsheim 


National Electric Power C oe taal — 
Irving Trust Company, New York 
National Public Service Corporation (Bank- 

ruptcy)—Irving Trust Company, New York 

Electric Management and E ngines ring Cor- 
poration (Bankruptcy)—Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York 

Seaboard Public Service Corporation—Irving 
Trust Company, New York 

Northeastern Public Service Company— Walter 
G. Mortland of New be Clarence A. 
Sutherland of Wilmington, D 


United Public Service Company > iianiadl Ww. 
Whi , 
Southern United Gas Company—Samuel W. 


White 
United Public Utilities Company—Samuel W. 
White 


Mississippi Valley Utilities Investment Company— 
Eugene V. R. Thayer 

Chicago, Aurora and Elgin Railroad Company— 
Albert A. Sprague, Britton I. Budd 

Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad 
Company—Albert A. Sprague, Britton I. Budd 

Chicago Rapid Transit Company—Albert A. Sprague 
Britton I. Budd 


RAND M¢NALLY 


38.8% with an increase in expenses 
of only 3.68% 

Depreciation reserves for the year 
were increased, and to take care of 
the depreciation in securities held by 
Peoples Gas Subsidiary, a reserve 
of $11,000,000 for that purpose was 
set up from the company’s surplus. 

The strong position of the Com- 
monwealth Edison was shown in its 
annual report which stated, ‘* Neither 
the Company nor Commonwealth 
Subsidiary Corporation has any 
bank loans nor any bonds or deben- 
tures maturing prior to the year 
1948, except $781,000 outstanding of 
an underlying issue due in 1943, for 
the retirement of which 
has already been made.”’ 


provision 


Depreciated Reserves Increased 


Depreciation reserves for the year 
were increased, and to take care of 
the depreciation in securities held 
by Commonwealth Subsidiary, a re- 
serve of $30,000,000 for that purpose 
was set up from the company’s sur- 
plus. At the same time, the number 
of shares of common stock outstand- 
ing was reduced to reflect the drop 
in the value of securities, but since 
all stock was held by Commonwealth 
Edison, this change did not have 
any influence on the earnings of the 
parent company. 

Output of electricity for the 
parent company showed a decrease 
of 8.4%. Gross earnings were 7.4% 
less than in 1931, while expenses and 
taxes were reduced 2.6%. 

Earnings per share in 1932 were 
$6.24 a share as against $10.57 in 
1931. 

Current assets totaled $28.3 
000 and current liabilities $23,6 
000. 

Changes in the subsidiary line-up 
since December 31, 1931 included 
the transfer of holdings in Super 
Power Co. of Illinois and Chicago 
District Electrie Generating Corp. 
to the parent company. 

It is also to be the future policy 
of the company to divest itself of 
those subsidiaries which are not 
directly connected with the produe- 
tion and sale of electricity. 
such companies as the Walker 
Vehicle Co. will probably be sold. 

The Publie Service Co. 
ern Illinois also enters the next 
period of readjustment without any 


57. 
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(Continued on page 228) 
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, ont nine largest banks 
are Recordak equipped. 
So are hundreds of medium- 
sized and small banks from 


coast to coast. 

Some use many Recordaks, 
some need only one. Large and 
small, these banks are saving 
money: in bookkeeping —in 
transit work—in filing space— 
through faster, more efficient 
operation. 

These banks are also getting 
a greater protection than they 
ever had before. Picture records 


INVESTIGATE 
RECORDAK SERVICE 
A request brings full 
information and a list 
of users near you. 
Write today. 


The Recordak Photographic Plan of Single Posting saves 
33.14% in labor, 40% in machines, 50% in stationery. 





and small 


are profiting 


of checks they cash. Exact cop- 
ies of customers’ statements. 
Invaluable evidence in case of 
error or attempted fraud—fur- 
nished by Recordak at an actual 
saving in cost. 

Recordak systems for larger 
banks are used with the coop- 
eration of the Federal Reserve 
in many states. 

A special Recordak Plan for 
community banks combines 
Recordak’s many departmental 
uses in a unified system using 
only one machine. 


Large banks 






The Recordak Plan for community banks combines 
full Recordak service in a single unified system. 


Leased—not sold—no capi- 
tal investment required. Recor- 
dak economies begin at once. 
A new series of folios describes 
Recordak uses in detail. Write 
for them now. 


New Recordak Folios 


A complete series of six folios cover- 
ing I. Applications and Economies, 
II. Protection, III. The Recordak 
Photographic Plan of Single Posting, 
IV. The Recordak Transit System, 
V. New Business, VI. Small Bank 
Systems. All contained in a convenient 
file folder. Free on request. Write. 


Recordak Corporation 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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move swiftly through Bank of America. Night 
or day, they are routed direct to the point of 
collection — through any one of 410 branches 
of this statewide banking system. 

Availability of funds is increased through 
a substantial reduction in float. Frequently 
50 percent can be saved in collection time. 
As a result, capital turnover is more rapid. 
Business is completed more economically. 

Direct your California volume to Bank of 
America. 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION . 
CALIFORNIA 


Head Offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles—the two 
Federal Reserve cities 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association, a National Bank, and Bank 
of America, a California State Bank, are 
identical in ownership and management 


The Insull Utility “Empire” 


(Continued from page 226) 
bank loans, and with but $99,000 of 
its funded debt due before 1937. 
During 1932, some $27,288,500 in 
bonds were retired, and new securi- 
ties with a face value of $30,650,000 
issued. 


During 1932 lower gas and electric 
rates were put into effect, which 
with the rate reductions of late 1931, 
reduced the operating revenues some 
$658,500. Total sales of electricity 
for 1932 were 1,162,175,589 kilowatt 
hours, compared to 1,155,138,962 in 
1931, an increase of 0.6%. Total 
gas sales for 1932 exclusive of sales to 
other Gas Companies were 39,101,321 
therms, compared to 38,323,301 for 
1931, an increase of 2%. During the 
year, operating expenses and taxes 
(although taxes increased) were re- 
duced 3.7%. The gross earning hav- 
ing been reduced 3.3%, the earnings 
on outstanding common stock were 
$5.70 a share in 1932 compared to 
$8.21 in 1931. The dividend rate on 
common was, therefore, reduced 
from $8 to $3, beginning with the 
August 1, 1932 payments. No change 
was made in the rate on preferred 
stocks. 

Current assets on Dee. 31, 1932 
were $13,985,596.52, of which $9,- 
210,731.08 was cash, and current 
liabilities were given as $8,150,347.- 
09, on a consolidated basis. 


Readjustments of surplus and re- 
serves were a feature of the past 
year. A reserve of $6,500,000 was 
set up to offset possible shrinkages in 
the value of permanent investments 
through the wholly owned Public 
Service Subsidiary Company, and 
at the same time the outstanding 
common stock of the subsidiary was 
reduced by a face value of $9,486,- 
000. Additional depreciation for the 
year 1931 of $1,100,000 was taken 
from the surplus, and a reserve for 
losses on the employees’ investment 
fund of $4,042,000 was set up. The 
earnings added to the surplus for 
the year amounted to $370,191.93, 
but readjustments reduced the sur- 
plus from $18,419,513.02 as of Dee- 
ember 31, 1931 to $1,611,283.57 as 
of December 31, 1932. None of these 
readjustments, however, had any 
effect on the earning power of the 
company. 

Operating companies within the 
Midland United group during 1932 
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met all interest on funded debt, and 
the greater part of the dividends on 
their preferred stock. The following 
table, made up from the annual re- 
ports, shows which type of com- 
panies paid such dividends. 


Company Preferred Preferred % 
Paid Unpaid Paid 

Midland 

United $ 260,409.25 $1,241,460.00 17.3 

Midland 

Utilities 629,407.75 1,852,661.84 24.2 

Operating 

Cos. 2,794,421.23 396,164.79 87.5 


In addition, the income of Midland 
Utilities included some $451,717.50 
in dividends on common stocks, 
while from other companies Midland 
United received $392,275.38 in divi- 
dends on common stocks. 

The Publie Service Co. of Indiana 
paid dividends on preferred, com- 
mon to March, 1932, and added $70,- 
811 to its surplus account. Indiana 
Hydro-Electriec Power Co., receiving 
its income from a lease showed no 
change from the previous year. 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
discontinued common dividends after 
June, 1932, and thereby added $22,- 
804 to the surplus. But deductions 
during the year from the surplus to 
cover various losses reduced the total 
from $2,013,772.59 to $411,484.46. 
Indiana Service Corp. and Chicago, 
South Shore and South Bend Rail- 
road also showed a net loss for the 
year after the payment of interest. 

Considerable reductions in sur- 
pluses were made during the year 
to take care of losses from various 
investments and operations. The 
consolidated surplus accounts of 
Midland United Co. showed a drop 
of $20,772,454.41, a total approach- 
ing the capital surplus of $28,594,- 
933.25 arising from the sales and 
conversions of capital stock at 
amounts in excess of stated value. 
Other reductions of $5,309,160.16, 
and the net loss for the year of $1,- 
926,454.02 reduced the consolidated 
surplus on December 31, 1932 to 
$2,136,195.12. 

The funded debt of Midland 
United totaled $1,357,700, of which 
$1,100,000 owned by Middle West 
Utilities Co., was due in 1933, while 
the rest was not due until 1942. On 
the debt held by Middle West there 
was an offset of $1,133,000 for net 
amount due on subscriptions to com- 
mon stock. On the other hand, bank 


(Continued on page 230) 
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The New Blue Book 
Lists Reopened Banks 


AGAIN Rand MeNally Bankers 
Directory assumes the burden of 
leadership! 


To meet the present situation, 
the Blue Book is publishing special 
supplements listing by state and 
city the member and non-member 
Banks which the United States 
Treasury, Federal Reserve Banks 
and State banking departments 
advise us are open. 


These are the only lists of their 
kind available with any Bank 
Directory. ; 


FREE To All Subscribers 


Regardless of the extra cost to 
us, these lists will be mailed as 
fast as they are published to all 
subscribers to the January 1933 
edition of the Blue Book at no 
extra charge over the regular price 
of the Blue Book alone. 


These free supplements have 
created such a demand for Blue 
Books that it is only a matter of 
days before the limited supply we 
have on hand will be exhausted, 
so take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity—use the coupon below to 
insure your receiving the latest 
and most accurate banking data 
available. 


Ranp M@Natty & Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


copies of the January 1933 edition of 
the Blue Book together with all of the reopen-Bank lists 
as fast as they are published. We will pay $15 upon 
receipt of invoice. 








The Insull Utility “Empire” 

(Continued from page 
loans totaled $2,424,434.64 and loans 
to affiliated interests amounted to 
$6,650,000, so that eurrent liabilities 
amounted to $10,600.978.55 while 
current assets came only to $308,- 
367.77. On the consolidated balance 
sheet, current assets came to $9,674,- 
460.45 while current liabilities 
amounted to $24,317,529.02. Of this 
total, Midland Utilities accounted 
for $2,500,000 in bank loans, and 
$1,128,880 in loans to affiliated in- 
terests. Both Midland United and 
Midland Utilities are therefore faced 
with the problem of financing a 
large unfunded debt. 

Definitive reports on the opera- 
tions of Middle West Utilities for 
1932 await a careful audit of the 
company. It is understood that all 
of the various units in the ‘‘empire’’ 
are making a careful audit in order 
to insure that adequate depreciation 
reserves have made, but the 
other companies have published 
annual reports subject to the find- 
ings of such audits, and have in the 
meantime transferred large amounts 
from the surplus accounts to the 
depreciation reserves. 

In the annual reports of companies 
in the Middle West group the 
auditors note that on the Federal 
income tax returns additional ex- 
penses will be given which will 
reduce the amount of tax to be paid. 
In general these are the reductions 
from the surplus for abandoned 
properties and other depreciations 
which count for income tax purposes 
as reductions on income. 
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been 


Operating Revenues Dropped 
10.45% 


Receiverships in Middle West 
have taken a large number of com- 
panies out of the system, but for 
those remaining, a preliminary re- 
port for the eleven months ending 
Nov. 30, 1932 was prepared which 
showed a drop in operating revenues 
of 10.45% over 1931. Some 75.82% 
of revenue came from electricity 
which showed a drop of only 7.28%. 
Gas furnished 6.73% of the total 
and dropped 11.76%. Railways and 
buses were 2.35% of the total and 
dropped 29.53%. Ice companies re- 
turned 11.19% of the total revenue 
and dropped 25.27% while other 
sources of revenue (including water) 
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supplied 3.91% of the total but 
dropped only 1.41%. Such figures 
compare favorably with the returns 
of other companies in the utility 
field. 

Of the 
only one 
port, but 


companies in receivership, 
has so far rendered a re- 
did not report on the econ- 
dition of any operating companies. 
Commonwealth Light and Power 
Co. reported a net income in 1932 
of $126,257.07, which was $43,994.04 
short of the amount to 
meet interest charges. During the 
vear, ownership of the Missouri 
Edison Co. transferred from 
Inland Power and Light Co. to Com- 
monwealth. 


necessary 


Was 


Viddle West Holding Companies 


At the time of going to press the 
audit of Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany and all of its subsidiaries had 
not yet been completed. Reports had 
received from sufficient com- 
panies, however, to show that a con- 
siderable number of the operating 
companies left in the system should, 
on a return of more active business, 
be able to make adequate returns on 
their common stock. 


been 


The consolidated report for Cen- 
tral and South West Utilities Com- 


pany showed gross earnings of 
$25,094,450.92 and operating ex- 


penses and taxes of $14,693,392.30. 
According to the report the only 
unpaid preferred stock dividends of 
subsidiaries were $364,038.04 owed 
by American Public Service Com- 


pany. Earnings on common stocks 
in the subsidiary companies were 
low, for while $1,685,707.40 was 


paid into the parent company as 
dividends, the report noted that this 
was $438,244.67 in exeess of earn- 
ings available as shown by the re- 
ports of the subsidiary companies 
themselves. Dividends on preferred 
common stocks of Central and 
South West were therefore not paid 
after February 15, 1932. There was 
no funded debt. Reductions in sur- 
plus on the consolidated surplus 
aceount totaled $5,004,171.50, in 
large part writing-down or charging 
off of investments. This gave a 
deficit on the surplus account of 


or 


$243,690.64. Capital stock was 
valued at $48,893,632.31. On the 
consolidated basis current assets 


were $9,575,356.86 against current 
liabilities of $6,652,948.34, a pro- 
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portion which was approximated by 
most of the other companies which 
had so far reported. 

Reports of the North West Util- 
ities Company and its subsidiaries 
show that while all the operating 
companies paid their interest charges 
and preferred dividends, North- 
western Public Service and Lake 
Superior District also paid on com- 
mon. Wisconsin Power and Light 
has bonds amounting to $497,800 
due on or before January 1, 1934. 
Income on stocks owned by North 
West Utilities itself however were 
not sufficient to make it desirable to 
pay dividends on preferred stocks 
after February 15, 1932, nor on prior 
preferred after April 1. 

The Lake Superior District Power 
Co. showed a net income after in- 
terest of $445,343.97, and, after pay- 
ing dividends on both common and 
preferred, added $147,304.97 to the 
surplus account. Current assets were 
$444,732.01 while current liabilities 
were $296,558.92. 

Profit, after charges for the Wis- 
consin Power and Light Co. for 1932 
were deducted, totaled $1,299,578. 
This was equal to $4.96 a share on 
the common stock. 


Middle West Operating Companies 
Earned Interest Charges 


Operating companies owned or 
controlled directly by Middle West. 
in the reports so far received, show 
the same ability to earn interest 
charges and dividends on preferred 
stocks as was indicated by the other 
operating companies. Kentucky 
Utilities Company and its subsidi- 
aries paid dividends of $411,784 
on common stocks, although this was 


slightly in exeess of the amount 
earned and available for common 
dividends. This company had no 


funded debt due before 1948. 
Central Publie Service Company 
paid common dividends up to March 
30, 1932, and showed no funded debt 
due before 1956. The Kansas Elee- 
trie Power Company not only paid 
common dividends, but was able to 
udd $61,755.40 to its 
Missouri & Electric Service 
Company however fell $18,997.41 
short of earning its interest and 
amortization charges of $131.839.36. 


surplus. 


Gas 


Subsidiaries of Inland Power and 
Light Company (in receivership) 
showed much the same condition as 
1933 
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the other companies. Kansas Power | 
was able to pay dividends on both | 


| 
preferred and common. Arkansas- | 


} 


Missouri paid nothing on common, 
and was unable to pay on preferred 
after Feb. 1, 1932, but showed a 
2 to 1 ratio of current assets and | Long Experience 
eurrent liabilities. Missouri Publie 
Service paid on preferred stock up | 





to April 1, 1932. Common stock | Unquestioned Strength 
dividends of $17,991 paid early in 

) the year made the total for dividends | 

yaid exceed the net income by $6,572. . a ies 

Michigan Publie Service met all in- | An Extensive List of 

. terest and preferred dividends, and | Sound Bank Connections 

paid on common up to Mareh 31, 

; 1932. Ice plants of the Kansas | 

r Power Company formerly leased to | 


the Peoples Iee Company (a Central | Continuously Operating 
r and South West subsidiary) were Transit and Collection 


during the year leased to The Home | 





Iee Company, a directly owned | Departments 
| subsidiary. 
e During 1932 the ownership of 
e eommon stock in Missouri Edison | 
s Company was transferred from In- These essentials are at your 
land Power and Light to ( ommon- 
- 1 Light and “er ; ompamy. command whether it is the 
» After meeting all interest charges 
4 and preferred dividends Missouri . . 
n | Edison was able to pay $2 on each daily routine of everyday 
of its 2,400 shares of common, thus ‘ 
|} giving Commonwealth some ineome transactions, or the emer- 
. with which to meet its current ex- 
penses. gency of changing bank 
: Federal Bank Control Likely | practice that gives rise to 
(Continued from page 200 
Nor will the plan for state-wide aad need for a dependable 
branch banking prevail. ° ° 
a The reason why branch banking is | Philadelphia correspondent. 
sap going to be of a limited sort is be- 
“{ cause the House of Representatives 
24 will not accept it. The House ma- | io 
‘in jority is against too much branch 
nt banking. 
- It is recognized that the Presi- | 
- dent favors a single unified system | eee RHE... 


of banks, built in or around the | 


: Federal Reserve System. This will | PHII ADEI PHIA 
ef undoubtedly come sooner or later. 
" 


The drive is on to ereate a single, | 


ot unified banking system, and it will | N A T i de N A L a A N K 
‘a be well to keep that fact in mind as | 

the various banking proposals are | CRSARESED 2008 
be. moulded into law hereafter. Senator 


nt Glass is one of the leaders in this | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
4, - and he is the acknowledged dictator | 
Al f ' ‘ semaines ; 

| of banking legislation in the Senate. 





- If he opposes any piece of banking Capital and Surplus eee e $30,000,000 
_ legislation, it is always safe to 

ni assume it will never pass. That is 

ip) his record. 

as 





(Continued on page 232 
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Federal Bank Control Likely 


(Continued from page 231) 

In view of these impending 
changes, the forward-looking bank 
officer and director will utilize the 
‘present interim for getting ready to 
operate under the new laws. They 
will take steps toward revising 
the systems and methods in use in 
their banks so as to be reasonably 
assured that the statements they get, 
and on which they base decisions, 
give all the essential facts. 

At least one of the contributing 
reasons for the accusation of bad 
management is that the average 
banker has paid very little attention 
to the organization of the accounting 
system which is the very heart of 
his business. He has been content to 
let the books grow as they would. 
The result of this has been that the 


statements upon which decisions 
have been based have not given suf- 
ficient information. The directors 


and officers can change this now. 
Their banks will then be prepared to 
adjust themselves to the new laws 
promptly when they become effec- 
tive. 

The question then arises: ‘‘ When 
will the new laws become effective ?’’ 

Among some Democratic leaders, 
both in the Senate and in the admin- 
istrative quarters, there is an in- 
clination to proceed by degrees and 
not ask the banks to absorb too many 
changes at this time. On the other 
hand, Senator Glass is reported as 
being favorable to cleaning up the 
banking ‘situation as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Unlike most of the measures of 
the Roosevelt Administration, the 
banking bill is being drawn at the 
Capitol and not by administrative 
officers. Senator Glass is in charge 
and Senator McAdoo is prominently 
associated with him. Their aims, 
however, and those of the President 
are practically identical. Based on 
the experience of the past though, 
one thing can be counted upon, and 
that is that reasonable time after 
the passage of the Act would be 
allowed for banks to comply with 
the new requirements. 


Trends In The Banking 
System 


(Continued from page 212) 
$418,000, showing that the losses 
have been taken out of surplus. 
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It is also interesting to note that, 
while capitalization per bank was 


decreasing, the capitalization per 
capita had been increasing in much 
the same proportion as the increase 
in national wealth. In 1895, the per 
capita bank capital was $15.50. In 
1910 it was $20.40; in 1921, $26.80 
and in 1930, $31.60. In 1932, it had 
fallen to $26.70. At the beginning 
of 1933 it is $25.20. 

The conclusion to be reached from 
these several trends is that the 
United States over-expanded in the 
number of banks during the period 
from 1890 to 1895, and again during 
the period 1900 to 1915. Readjust- 
ments since 1922, including the 
mergers of independent banks, 
brought the total number of bank- 
ing locations in 1930 back to the 
rate of normal development. Losses 
since that time have been at the ex- 
pense of good banking service. 

Preliminary figures for the period 
from June 1932 to January 1933, as 
reported in the Blue Book, suggest 
a further drop in the number of total 
locations, and a greater degree of 
under-banking. 

Whether the return to a normal 
and adequate number of banking of- 
fices shall be by branches of surviv- 
ing units, by reopenings of suspend- 
ed banks, or by organization of new 
banks is largely a question of locality. 

Argumentative treatment of the 
question is not the purpose here. 
We simply point out that it is a 
mistake to treat the nation as a 
smoothly buttered spread of people, 
cities, farms, factories and communi- 
cations. 


We Must Educate Customers 


(Continued from page 210) 
If they do not get the truth from 
you through your published state. 
ments, they are going to get some. 
thing other than the truth from some 
other source. 


Not only is it our obligation as 
bankers to educate our customers, 
but, to be effective in this, the prin- 
ciples of banking must be explained 
in terms the customers can under. 
stand. 


Recently, I read several pieces of 
bank advertising copy to a man who 
is not a banker. I thought that this 
copy explained banking principles 
rather well, but I noticed that his 
interest did not seem to be much 
aroused and when I had finished, he 
said: 

‘Well, I know that all of those 
things are true. But no sentence in 
any of the copy you read actually 
ereated a familiar picture in my 
mind. The talk about commercial 
transactions and the transfer of 
eredits and the utilization of com- 
munity reserves is all very well. I 
ean understand what it means, but 
it does not impress me because I do 
not have a picture of those things 
being done. The language selected 
is a little vague, but perhaps the 
greatest fault with the copy is that 
it is written for a public which the 
bank assumes knows all about bank- 
ing and eredit transactions. This is 
too much to assume.’’ 

I think this man was right and in 
my search through the advertising 
which I have just examined, I find 


A Comparison Between Banks And Post Offices 
(As of July 1st each year) 
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no piece of copy which does create 
a picture in the mind of the person 
unfamiliar with the details of bank- 
ing. 

I do not need to bring you illus- 
trations from outside of your own 
bank. If you will just recall a few 
experiences you have had yourself, 
you will readily recognize that even 
your commercial borrowers are poor- 
ly informed as to the real principles 
of banking. 

You can surely recall several in- 
stances in which customers have 
shown astonishment and: resentment 
when their applications for loans 
have been denied. You will also re- 
call many instances in which hus- 
bands or wives have said unkind 
things about the bank because you 
would not allow them to draw against 
each other’s personal accounts. 

One banker conducted a test in a 
town where there is a college that has 
been teaching economies for many 
years. A list of some of the simplest 
questions regarding banking was pre- 
sented to a group of high school 
students who had studied economies 
in high school, a group of college 
students, and a group of business 
men at a local luncheon club. An 
astonishing lack of information on 
such simple questions as: ‘‘ What is 
the difference between a state bank 
and a national bank? What is the 
reason for a bank having a surplus? 
What are the benefits to a bank of 
membership in the Federal Reserve 
system? What is the difference be- 
tween a commercial bank and a 
building and loan association ?’’ 
showed this banker that his commu- 
nity needs banking education. 

Let me say again, your depositors 
must be educated and it is up to 
every bank officer to give this sub- 
ject immediate and serious consider- 
ation and to do his part toward mak- 
ing sure that every depositor and 
every borrower knows what he should 
know about the principles of bank- 


ing. 


A ‘‘hard-boiled’’ attitude in 
adhering to bank policies is impor- 
tant, but without a sympathetic in- 
terest in your customer’s financial 
welfare, you may soon find yourself 
Without deposits. 


Forty is the old age of youth; 
fifty is the youth of old age.—Victor 
Hugo. 














| Your Bank 
Can Re-Create 





“Tr DEVELOPING selling appeal for the valuable services 
Banks perform and in abolishing public distrust and mis- 
understanding the Bankers have no more valuable weapon than 
well-directed publicity,” says Francis H. Sisson, President of the 
American Bankers Association. 






Presented By Financial Advertisers Association; 
Foreword By Francis H. Sisson 





There can be no more effective tool in the hands of the 
American Banker today for rebuilding Public Faith in his insti- 
tution than Advertising For Banks, presented by the Financial 
Advertisers Association with foreword by Francis H. Sisson. For it 
contains results of the 17 years research by members of that organ- 
ization on Bank publicity and what makes it effective. All of the 
successful methods and ideas have been compressed into one 
handy volume by Don Knowlton, one of the leading Advertising 
Bankers of the day. 


ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 


. doesn’t only tell you WHAT to do to re-create confi- 
dence in your institution. It also shows HOW TO GO 
ABOUT IT, basing its suggestions on the successful 
methods developed as a result of this 17 year inten- 
sive study. In addition, it gives you 363 copy 
and layout suggestions—examples of success- 
ful advertisements of all types that have 
been used by Financial Institutions. 














































A Few Of Its Many Suggestions: 


—How to decide upon the bulletin 
Advertising appropriation. tisements. 
—How to divide the appro- —How to handle 
priation among the media street car or bus 
you’re going to use. advertising. 
—How to build an advertising —How to lay out effec- 
schedule, tive window displays at 
—How to write copy that minimum cost. 
arrests attention. —How to build good in- 
—How to lay out the various terior displays. 
types of advertisements. —How to advertise special 
—How to handle advertising services. 
production. 
—How to produce booklets for 
your various departments. 
—What to know about the 





adver- 












































—How to “get up” house 
organs. 

—What to know about Branch 
Bank promotion. 
mechanical side of Bank —How to advertise to other 
Advertising. Banks through Business Pub- 

—How to write signboard or lications. 


FREE The coupon below will bring the 
Book for 5 days’ Free Perusal. 

































RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Send a copy of poe for Banks for 5 days’ perusal, Obli- 
gation-Free. If I like it, I’ll honor your statement for $5 when I 
receive it. If not, I’ll return it and owe you nothing. 
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Trust Shares Weather Well 


(Continued from page 224 

remains essentially the 
same, namely that their value flue- 
tuates with the changing market 
values of the underlying stocks. The 
various elimination provisions, dif- 
ferences in included in the 
units and other specifie factors will 
affect the different fixed trust issues. 
The question 


**shares”’ 


stocks 


of sponsorship econ- 
tinues to be of the utmost importance 
as the competition in the fixed trust 


field has eliminated many of the 
smaller sponsors from active in- 
fluence. The fixed trust field has 


narrowed down to the several lead- 
ers in the field. The fixed and re- 
stricted management trusts have 
the advantages and disadvantages 
which have been often commented 
on. Their position and outlook rests 
generally on the movements of com- 
mon stock prices. 


How Management Trusts 
Stand 


As to the management investment 
trusts, they have also been subject 
to the law of the survival of the 
fittest. It may be said, that a con- 
siderable number of management in- 
vestment trusts have been ably 
managed during the difficult days 
since September 1929. On the other 
hand, several have been poorly man- 
aged during those years, but the 
majority are the reasonably well 
managed organizations. The deben- 
tures, preferred stocks and common 
stocks of management investment 
trusts represent varying degrees of 
investment merit. The amounts of 
assets applicable to each of the dif- 
ferent kinds of securities of the many 
organizations, how the assets are in- 
vested, what are the prospects for 


the various securities of the differ- 
ent investment trusts, and other 
questions can only be answered 


through individual analysis of the 
various investment trust annual re- 
ports and portfolios. A number of 
strong organizations are emerging in 
the management investment trust 
field whose position in later years 
should compare favorably with the 
positions of their predecessors in 
England and Scotland. It is in this 
group that the search for ‘‘bargains’’ 
should prove highly profitable in the 
future. 

1932 been a definite 


may have 
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turning point in the history of in- 
vestment trusts as it possibly was in 
the security markets. Analysis of 
the annual reports of 50 management 
investment trusts indicated a shrink- 
during the year, of 11.3% 
in the total net assets (as adjusted ) 
of these companies. This compares 
with declines of 15.2% in the prices 
of 90 stocks (Standard Statisties) 
and of 5.8% in that of 60 bonds 
(ibid). In several cases the manage- 
ments reported increases in total net 
assets for the year due to holdings of 
Government, foreign or other secur- 
ities which appreciated in value 
during the year, large cash funds 
and favorable changes anticipating 
the rapidly changing security mar- 
kets of 1932. 

The general position of the man- 
agement investment trusts was not 
substantially different from that pre- 
vailing at the end of 1931. However, 
in several eases considerable shifts 
were made in the portfolios and in 
the relative size of bond and stock 
holdings. These differences as well 
as the variation in managerial abil- 
ity during the year continued the 
necessity of making individual an- 
alysis of the investment trusts. This 
is true beeause of the differences in 
present position but also the varia- 
tion in the outlook for the future for 
the various investment trust deben- 
tures, preferred and common stocks. 


age, 


Several mergers, absorptions and 
other developments of that character 
occurred during the year. The in- 
vestment trust field continued to 
‘‘narrow down’’ to those organiza- 
tions soundly eonceived, ably man- 
aged and adequately sponsored. A 
group of 19 investment trusts (and 
related companies) reported an av- 


erage expense ratio (expenses to 
total net assets at the end of the 


year) of 1.04% for 1932 compared 
to 1.14% in 1931 (Standard Trade 
and Securities, Feb. 24, 1933). The 
expense ratio varied from 0.39% to 
1.74% in. 1932. 


The Position Of Fixed Trusts 


As to the fixed trust section of the 
investment trust field, the outstand- 
ing position of several of the larger 
organizations was emphasized. There 
was also a strong tendency toward 
the formation of restricted manage- 
ment investment trusts. These or- 
ganizations embody the features of 


the fixed trust in many ways but 
considerable latitude as to manage- 
ment of the portfolios is provided. 
There was thus a noticeable trend 
toward the strengthening of the posi- 
tion of the management investment 
trusts. 


Recent Magazine Articles On The 
Same Subject 


Accounting Plans Altered by 
Times, Jan. 29, 1933. 

American Investment Trusts, 
16, 1932 

Asset Values Have Increased, by W. N. Durst 
Rand MCNally Bankers Monthly, Sept. 1932 

British Trusts Show Holdings in U. S. Stocks, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Jan. 29, 1933, 

Have the Trusts Met the Test? A. A. Winston 
and E. Sharp, Barron's, Feb, 27, 1933. 

Investment Trusts—Standard Statistics 
and Securities Feb, 24, 1933. 

Investments for Safety and Speculation, by F 
Sharp and A. A. Winston, Barron's, Dee 
12, 1932. 

Investment Trusts by L. R. Robinson, reprinted 
from Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, p. 277 
284. 

Investment Trusts as a Market Factor in 1932 
Barron's Jan. 30, 1933. 

Investment Trust Company's Results, 
Financial Times, Dee, 5, 1932. 

Investment Trusts Face a More Solid 
in Future, F. B. Odlum, N. Y. 
Commerce, Jan. 3, 1933. 

Learning from Experience, 
1932. 

Leverage Trust Benefits are Expected in a Ris- 
ing Market, C. Donaldson, Rand MCNally 
Bankers Monthly, Feb. 1933. 

Present Status of the Investment Trust Move 
ment and Future, D. Langmuir, Trust Com 
panies, Jan. 1933. 

Public Favor is Turning to Investment Trusts 
E. Sharp, N. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 3, 1933 
Report of the Investment Bankers Association 
Investment Company Committee, L. B. Wil 
liams, Investment Banking, Nov. 9, 1932. 
Speculation Possibilities Among Investment 
Trusts, W. Gates, Magazine of Wall Street, 

Nov. 26, 1932. ; 

Survey of Fixed Trust Portfolios (with supple 
ment) Dun's Review, Aug. 13, 1932. 
Trust Holders Show Big Gains, N. Y. Evening 

Post, Oct. 13, 1932. 

What About Investments, F. A. 

Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 14 


Trusts, N. Y 


Economist, July 


Trade 


London 


Growth 
Journal of 


Barron's, Oct. 10, 


Vanderlip, 
1933 


How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from page 213) 

must confess that, in its direct ap- 
plication, the subject is controversial 
and each situation seems to require 
a different method of approach in 
order to find the solution. The cir- 
cumstances which brought us face 
to face with the need of a control 
of costs continued to grow more 
acute, ending, let us hope, with the 
‘*holiday.’”’ 

Like our national problems, action 
is so necessary that time does not 
permit long debate on the subject. 
Most control officers are tenacious 
fellows and eaution has taught them 
not to proceed blindly. Nevertheless, 
the operating side has to be put in 
order. 

I am happy to be able to state 
that, in my opinion, there is little 
or no need for further argument, and 
it is with considerable personal 
pride that I have the opportunity 
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to take a part in the announcement 
of a much-needed book entitled 
Bank Cost Control, by one of the 
country’s very ablest bank comp- 
trollers, B. E. Young of the Com- 
meree Trust Co., Kansas City and 
published by Rand M*£Nally & Co.. 
Chieago. This is a book, written in 
most understandable language, cov- 
ering the subject in such a 
yet complete manner, that I can un- 
hesitantly recommend it to every 
eontrol officer and director and I 
make no exceptions as to the size, 
type, or needs of the individual bank. 


clear, 


Mr. Young does not concentrate 
or discourse at great length on any 
of the much-diseussed phases of 
such as the old favorite of 
analysis of customers’ accounts. He 
takes you on an operation inspection 
tour of your bank. The tour starts 
with the general control, the needed 
basie records and departmental con- 
trols and on to the need of a rigid 
plan of operation. Then you pro- 
the accounting of various 
activities, auditing controls and re- 
ports on operations. On we follow 
the author to clear outlines of cost 
analysis by departments and our 
tour ends with that important and 
interesting problem—the 
position. 


eosts, 


ceed to 


earning 


Your guide does not hurry you 
but takes you to real vantage points 
in each department and describes 
each step so thoroughly that your 
attention and interest never falter. 
When I finished reading this book 
I felt like a school boy home from 
his first trip, wanting to start right 
out again. 

Throughout the book I found 
many lines that could be converted 
into a code or, might I say, com- 
mandments, such as: 


“*Good 


management requires 
good information. Rigid sys- 


tems, co-ordinated responsibility 
and severance of continuity— 
these things mean internal cheek 
or automatic audit. They repre- 
sent the very backbone of a 
comprehensive audit system.”’ 
Mr. Young proves conclusively the 
importance of accurate records and 
of rigidly enforced systems and 
methods properly co-ordinated be- 
tween departments. Each chapter 
outlines a different phase, all of 
which are worthy of careful study 
and it would, therefore, be unfair 


for me to that any one 
chapter merited more consideration 
than another. The author has co- 
ordinated these chapters leading up 
to the subject of costs in a very 
comprehensive manner. 

The book will prove of great value 
to all bank officers and directors. 
The chapters devoted to the auditing 
program will be of particular value 
to bank auditors and comptrollers. 
The reader can well afford to linger 
over the chapter on ‘‘ Auditing Non- 
Balanee Sheet Items.’’ These items 
are very numerous, especially in the 
larger banks, and, as Mr. Young 
points out, they have been subject 


. 


suggest 


to serious defaleations during recent 
years. The last chapter entitled 
‘‘The Earnings Position’’ indicates 
clearly that Mr. Young has a broad 
vision of banking and eannot be 
classified in the group of bank comp- 
trollers who are aceused of 
emphasizing control. 

It is hardly necessary to sum up 
by pointing out that this interesting 
book does not simply express the 
author’s theories of how bank eosts 
should be controlled. Each idea has 
actually been put to real tests in 
banks operating under many dif- 
ferent conditions and managed by 
many types of bankers. 


over- 
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Classify Records For Filing 


(Continued from page 225) 


of the cheap steel ones are only ‘‘tin 
boxes’’ while others may be obtained 
with follow blocks and roller bear- 
ings. 

made of heavy 
corrugated fiber 


Storage boxes 
damp-resistant 
board come in many stock sizes. 
They provide a very economical 
method of handling the transfer 
problem. They are collapsible. 

The transfer of old material is by 
no means the whole problem, espe- 
cially if space is at a premium. 
Every organization, whether bank 
or mercantile house, should work out 


a schedule for the retention of rec- 
ords. This should be done by aid of 
counsel and in consultation with de- 
partment heads. In many instances, 
papers are kept far longer than their 
value warrants. The difficulty seems 
to be that no one wants the respon- 
sibility of ordering them destroyed. 
This can be overcome by a committee 
working out a schedule. No two or- 
ganizations, indeed no two banks, 
will be content with identical sched- 
ules. It must be worked out to fit 
individual requirements and to con- 
form with local laws. 

In order to decide how long to re- 
tain records, it must first be deter- 
mined how important they are. The 














control 
of business 


At low cost the executive can tighten his control of 
affairs, can keep in touch with distant offices, mar- 
kets, customers. He does it by Long Distance tele- 
phone service. (Atlanta to Chicago, $2.35). 

Value delivered was never so high. Calls are put 
through more quickly, quality of transmission is 
the smoothest, rates are at their low. (New York to 


Boston, $1.00). 


Your business can profitably use Long Distance 
more. Use it as a means of control. Use it as a sell- 
ing tool — it is selling everything from stocks and 


bonds to coal. (Detroit to Cleveland 60c). 


Charges listed above are for station to station, daytime calls. Evening and night 
rates are considerably lower. Where the charge is 50c or more a federal tax applies 
as follows: 50c to 99c, tax 10c; $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15c; $2.00 or more, tax 20c. 
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Committee on Protection of Records 
of the National Fire Protection As. 
sociation states that records should 
be divided into four groups: 1. Es. 
sential, 2. Valuable, 3. Useful, 4. 
Unimportant. 

Essential records should have the 
best protection possible in vaults and 
safes and should be kept permanent- 
ly. Such records include capital 
stock, bond ledgers, registers, stock- 
holders’ and directors’ minute books, 
deeds and other title papers and 
mortgages, general ledgers, journals 
and eash books, audit reports, paid 
drafts, checks and receipts for cash 
paid, correspondence relating to 
stop-payment orders and issues of 
duplicate checks. 

Valuable records are those regard- 
ing which further consideration is 
necessary before final decision is 
made as to the provision of protee- 
tion and length of retention. 

Useful records do not demand spe- 
cial forms of protection. They may 
be retained one, five, or seven years. 
The Jength of time retained may be 
determined by the Statute of Limita- 
tions of the particular state in which 
the business is located. Useful ree- 
ords include: Records of interest 
coupons, all contracts, leases and 


agreements, deposit books and ree- | 


ord stubs, records and reports of 
uncollectable accounts, proxies of 


holders of voting securities, records | 


of fidelity bonds of employees, ree- 
ords relating to garnishment and 
assignment of employees’ wages, 
copies of purchase orders, credit 
classifications and investigations of 
customers, liability and other insur- 
ance policies which have expired but 
as to which pending claims might 
arise in the future. 

Unimportant records should be 
disposed of as promptly as possible. 
These include duplicate copies and 
reports from which information is 
taken and transferred to a more per- 


manent form elsewhere and certain | 


form letters of acknowledgment. 
It is usually wise to have the de- 


struction of records supervised by | 


an officer of the company. Burning 
is preferable to other methods—very 
much better than selling papers for 
junk, for instance. Many organiza- 
tions keep a record in a notebook of: 
1. Date of destruction, 2. Brief de- 
scription of what was destroyed, 


3. Signature of officer authorizing | 


destruction. 
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Community Assets Essential 
(Continued from page 207) 

blazers of the industry in medical 

and scientific research. They are 

typically American. 

One out of every seven of us 
benefits in person by hospital service 
every year. Normally, from eight 
to nine million are resident patients 
remaining for an average of 11 days 
and in excess of 10,000,000 more are 
treated in the clinics of out-patient 
departments. Thus, practically a 
sixth of our entire population is 
directly served, and indirect benefits 
accrue to the entire public. 


Hospitals play an outstanding 
part in controlling disease and 
stamping out epidemics. They re- 
duce the time losses due to illness 
among wage earners thus conserving 
mass purchasing power. Approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million 
babies entered the United States by 
the hospital route last year. It would 
be as difficult today to care for the 
sick and injured in the home as to 
close our schools and educate the 
younger generation under the family 
tree. How much more tragic the re- 
cent earthquake disaster would have 
been, if adequate hospital service 
had not been immediately available. 
Hospital protection makes life more 
secure, it calms distressed minds 
and begets confidence. 


Since 1929, the hospitals have 
demonstrated their economic value 
as never before. The country’s 
record of health gives testimony. 
The burden on these institutions has 
increased, as measured by the aver- 
age number of patients treated, the 
pressure on the municipal hospitals 
being particularly heavy both in bed 
oecupaney and out-patient service. 
For example, in New York City, the 
publie hospitals had an average oc- 
cupancy of 101% during the past 
year. This compares with only 75% 
in 1928, which is a normal efficiency 
limit of the facilities in an institu- 
tion serving acute disease patients. 
The record is similar from all parts 
of the country. Most of these insti- 
tutions are overcrowded and yet 
they face sharp reductions in appro- 
priations. 


About half of the multitude of 
patients is cared for in the private 
charitable hospitals. These volun- 
tary institutions, operated not for 


| Profit, bravely met the challenge of 
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the depression, when more persons 
required charitable hospital service 
than ever before. The spread be- 
tween income and expense has con- 
stantly increased until many of 
these institutions with fine tradi- 
tions are financially embarrassed 
and in a _ precarious condition. 
Normally, these voluntary hospitals, 


many former contributors are unable 
to continue their philanthropic sup- 
port, yet the need for service from 
a distressed public has greatly in- 
creased. 

It is proper that the financial in- 
terests of the country be warned 
against the danger involved in any 


, breakdown of our hospitals and yet 


taking the average of the country, 
receive 60% of their operating and 
maintenance budget from patients, 
4% from endowment and 36% from 
private contribution. Now, income 
from patients is greatly reduced and 


economic stress threatens this great 
non-profit industry which is so 
essential to the protection of the 
masses and the maintenance of in- 
dividual and publie confidence. The 


(Continued on page 238) 











A Fair Question—“W hy haven't 
Electric Rates come Down as 


much as the Cost of Living?” 
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EK... ... RATES have come down more than the cost of liv- 
ing, if the period since 1914 is considered. Electric domestic rates 
are 33% lower now, while the cost of living is still about 25% higher. 


The decline in rates cannot be so sharp as the recent drop in living 
costs, because utility expenditures consist largely of charges which 
cannot be reduced. Such a charge is interest on money loaned by 
bondholders for construction. Another is taxes, which have increased 


twice as fast as revenue during the past two decades and which now 


ZB 


Associated Gas « Eleectrie System 
61 Broadway, New York 


take more than ten cents of each dollar of revenue. 


Rates per unit of use will continue to go down 


automatically as customers increase their use. 
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Community Assets Essential 


(Continued from page 237) 


average business can trim sail, un- 
load inventory, cut down production 
and otherwise safeguard itself in 
times like these, but the hospital 
cannot apply such measures. Re- 
eardless of ineome, the facilities 
must maintained to meet the 
demands of publie exigencies. The 
eare of the sick is an inescapable 
public responsibility. 


be 


The emphasis in this discussion 
on the eritical situation of many 
hospitals does not suggest, even by 
inference, that the reader give less 
consideration to the other commu- 
nity asset agencies. Public confidence 
is maintained through faith in the 
institutions that serve the average 
citizen. Most of us feel more than 
we think. Emotional reactions have 
greater control than intellectual 
processes 

A serious breakdown in our 
educational or curtailment 
of recreational and cultural facilities 
would create distrust, alarm and 
panie just as promptly as would the 
closing of community hospitals. All 
are essential to civie health and 
public morale. They give to com- 
munity stability a protection such as 
is contemplated for our currency 
through the Federal Reserve System. 


system 


It is not my purpose to raise ob- 
jection to warranted economies in 
the operation of these public welfare 
institutions and activities. Obvious- 
ly, in the face of curtailed income, 
there must be reduced expenditure 
and anything in the nature of ex- 
travagance must be eliminated. My 
plea to the banker is that he inter- 
pret in his capacity of financial 
adviser to his fellow citizens, the 
significance of these community 
assets in relation to public morale 
and that he strive to prevent unwise 
slashing of budgets and unwarranted 
reductions of appropriations under 
pressure of the times. The public 
needs to be reassured that the bene- 
fits accruing under our scheme of 
government are to be maintained. 
For the average citizen, the public 
school, the hospital, and the other 
agencies mentioned, tend to smooth 
out many of the more serious inequal- 
ities of fortune. They are America’s 
best answer to the doctrinaire 
socialist and have been a safeguard 
to sound government through the 
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building and maintenance of morale. 
At all times, it is essential that these 
‘‘earry on business as usual.’’ 

By virtue of his position, the bank 
officer speaks with a voice of author- 
ity and is heard with respect. His 
interests are closely interrelated with 
those of the whole community. More 
than any other citizen, bank officers 
should take leadership in protecting 
the institutions which are essential 
to the welfare of the people. They 
should be more active on the boards 
of our voluntary hospitals, more 
keenly interested in the essential 
values of municipal hospitals and 
health departments, more concerned 
with safeguarding the facilities for 
public education, and our recrea- 
tional and cultural institutions. The 
proper functioning of these com- 
munity assets is not only essential 
to sustained recovery but to the 
stabilization of national character. 


What London Thinks 


(Continued from page 205) 

In these cireumstanees, it will be 
asked what is likely to be the policy 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in regard to the World Eeo- 
nomie Conference. J. M. Keynes is 
now publishing in the London 
‘*Times’’ a series of articles on the 
way back to prosperity. Mr. Keynes 
and those he represents have a good 
deal of influence on the opinions of 
people who matter. His outlook is 
different from that of the ordinary 
banker, but as chairman of a good 
life insurance company he is clearly 
something more than a theorist. His 


book ‘‘The Economie Consequences 
of the Peace,’’ quite apart from its 
brilliance, influenced the minds of 


most European bankers by the fact 
that he was the first to state publicly 
that the reparations part of the 
Treaty of Versailles was devoid of 
Another publication of his 
called ‘‘The Economie Consequence 
of Mr. Winston Churchill’’ was also 
the first publication arguing reason- 
ably, not that Great Britain should 
not return to a gold standard but 
that she should not return to the 
‘‘Norman’’ Conquest of 4.86. 


sense. 


He also wrote a longer book about 
the possibilities of a managed eur- 
reney. It is clear that Mr. Keynes’ 
pronouncements, though not really 
congenial to the banking world, 
have, in fact, given the impression 


that in the long run, Mr. Keynes is 
more likely to be right than wrong. 
Therefore, these latest expressions 
of opinion are likely to command a 
considerable measure of support. 
The articles in full are accessible to 
the American reader and need no 
fumbling explanation from the 
present writer. Their merits will be 
diseussed by much abler minds. It 
should suffice to say this: Mr. 
Keynes (and with him an increasing 
number of persons of some impor- 
tanee) is in favour of an increase in 
governmental expenditure on what 
must be ealled ‘‘ Publie Works’’ and 
of the introduction into the world’s 


economie system of a currency 
which, while based on gold, is 


primarily based on the willingness 
of governments throughout the world 
to accept an obligation to pay gold 
to some central institution from 
which they have received what might 
be called ‘‘International Gold Cer- 
tifieates.’’ 

Things move slowly in the world 
of sound banking and what has been 
written here is not a suggestion that 
anything revolutionary is likely to 
command support in London now. 
The fact remains that, for various 
reasons, London is now in a position 
to exercise its traditional function 
of leadership in’ international 
finance. I have tried to indicate the 
sort of considerations which must be 
in the minds of those who will in- 
fluence London’s decisions. 


SS 


A Study Of Tax-Exempts 


(Continued from page 203) 
definite part of our capitalistic sys 
tem, it is folly to think that the 
should be reactionarily destroyed 
knowing the economic repercussions 
which would be concurrent. 

At present, many of our states d 
not possess income tax laws. Thes 
states obviously would be unable t 
offset the higher interest charge 
from the tax on income from federa 
and other securities not tax-exempt 
Consequently, there would be strong 
opposition to the ratification of ¢ 
constitutional amendment in thes 
states. 

The views of Ogden Mills regaré- 
ing tax exemption are interesting 

Seing a practical politician as wel 
as an eminent scholar of finance, Mr 
Mills despairs of a eonstitution@ | 
amendment permitting the taxing @ 
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tax-exempt securities. Though he 
the adoption of such an 
amendment, he feels there is little 
hope for the ratification of such a 
political measure. He justifiably 
makes merry of Secretary Hull in 
stating that his proposals are ‘‘a 


favors 


little like planting the century 
plant.’’ Mr. Mills, of course, 


is referring to the efficacy of the 
proposal as a relief measure. He ex- 
plains that the elimination of the 
tax-exempt feature of Government 
securities would cost the treasury 
more in interest rates, .but, at the 
same time, he emphasizes that this 
is the improper perspective with 
which to view the problem. The in- 
ference, of course, is that Mr. Mills 
views the situation as a matter of 
principle and not as a matter of 
political expedienee. As the prac- 
tical politician, he is fatalistie re- 
garding the ratification of the Hull 
plan. 

It is interesting to note that a 
few years ago Dr. Hardy of Brook- 


ings Institution found that the 
amounts saved by the states and 


municipalities through lower inter- 
ests and exemption of interest of 
their bonds was fully as large as the 
amount lost by the federal govern- 
ment through income taxes. The 
amount saved by farmers through 
exemption of Federal Farm Loan 
bonds was found to be less than the 
amount of revenue lost by the fed- 
eral government. 

Logically, the coexistence of $36,- 
000,000,000 in tax-free securities. 
and the graduated federal income 
tax, as well as the income taxes of 
numerous _ states, is an economie 
anomaly. Fundamentally, the exis- 
tence of any type of income tax and 
the concurrent existence of tax-free 
securities is the height of unten- 
ability. With the existence of ex- 
tortionate surtaxes, the absurdity of 
the situation is more manifest than 
ever. Under the cireumstances as 
they have existed since the adoption 
of the sixteenth amendment, tax-free 
securities have provided a comfort- 
able financial haven for wealthy in- 
dividuals, estates and corporations. 

Since income tax rates have been 
drastically inereased and since the 
continuance of such high rates seems 
assured, the present situation is 
without the realm of reason. The 
fact that many more states are con- 
templating the adoption of the in- 


come tax as a source of revenue in- 
dieates that political expedience is 
entirely unmindful of statesmanlike 
legislation. Theoretically and ideal- 
ly, if the graduated income tax is 
to become a definite part of our 
federal and state taxation systems, 
tax-exempt securities should, in the 
future, be done away with. The 
anomaly of tax-exempt securities is 
a difficult one to obviate. The briefs 
which many eminent men _ have 
promulgated for taxing such seeuri- 
ties in most eases, as has been pointed 
out, have been theoretical and inae- 











curate. They have been arguments 
ill-conceived, and but frenzied at- 
tempts at emergency legislation. 
The writer definitely believes that 
tax-exempt securities should not 
exist and that the graduated income 
tax should exist in its most equit- 
able form. Since, however, poli- 
ticians have fostered measures only 


as emergencies to meet depleted 
treasuries, it seems ill-advised that 


legislation be proposed which will 
merely clutter legislatures that at 
present should be considering prob- 
lems of far-greater importance. 
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HEN corporations and individuals 
move from your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a letter of intro- 
duction to New Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY — 
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10 Rules For Bond Buying 


(Continued from page 214) 

public utility and industrial bonds. 
When a bond that checks well other- 
wise shows a deviation from the 
average yields, you will want to find 
out the reason why. You may thus 
avoid buying a bond that is selling 
at too high a price or you may find 
a bond that is ‘‘cheap.’’ 

On that word ‘‘cheap,’’ it is well 
to pause and emphasize the rule that 
the investment committee should 
decide at the start of this invest- 
ment program what is the normal 
unit of purchase—say $5,000—for 
a bond account of less than $200,000 
and $10,000 for an account between 
$200,000 and $500,000. Then, in no 
ease, should the unit of purchase be 
exceeded, particularly on the ‘‘bar- 
gain’’ bonds. In many cases the 
heavy losses come from such mis- 
takes. 

The question of bond ratings has 
been much misunderstood. Many 
bankers in buying a bond ask, ‘‘Is 
it an ‘A’ bond?’’ and are satisfied, 
_ if the answer is affirmative. Bond 
ratings have an important place be- 





cause they are a measuring stick of 
general bond values. But many ex- 
pensive mistakes can be made, if a 
banker does not remember that each 
rating has several layers. You might 
say that an ‘‘A”’ rating covers a 
group of bonds ranging from the 
top crust to the middle or to the 
bottom layer, and the bottom layer 
is likely to be ‘‘soggy.’’ 

When looking over a list of bonds, 
it is a simple matter to jot down 
the ratings but that should be only 
the starting point of the sifting 
process. If it is decided to buy 
nothing unless the statistical rating 
is at least ‘‘A,’’ the next step should 
be to take the analytical summary 
of facts showing such items as the 
amount of the issue outstanding, 
prior liens, total debt, earnings for 
a period of years, ratios of current 
assets and liabilities, guarantees or 
inter-company affiliations, and sav- 
ings bank legality. On these facts, 
the desirability of some issues over 
others in the ‘‘ A’’ group will become 
apparent. 


Having sifted over the ‘‘A”’ 
bonds, you now come to the very 


a= the Way to 
New Profits for Banks 





A large number of banks are finding 
new ways to make profits and to build 
confidence at the same time, under the 
practical plans and leadership of this 


organization. 


We offer you the sum of their 
accumulated experience, and our own 
active personal codperation in secur- 
ing similar successful results for your 
bank. Write for full particulars. 


CAMERON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


‘i . 4i 
Bank Economists 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
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important question of checking the 
market to find out what price you 
ought to pay. One invaluable rule 
is ‘‘watch the size of the market as 
well as the quotation.’’ The bid or 
asked, price may be for only a small 
number of bonds of the issue. It 
may be artificially maintained on a 
relatively inactive bond for the 
purpose of helping some bond trader 
to sell a larger block of bonds at 
a higher price than they might other. 
wise bring. It is not an uncommon 
practice for a bond trader to keep 
a high bid on the security exchanges 
for one or two thousand dollars 
worth of an issue, because in many 
cases prospective purchasers will 
accept that quotation in buying 
larger blocks from outside dealers. 

Watch the spread between the bid 
and the asked price. Normally, it 
should not be over one point or 
$10 per thousand-dollar bond in the 
class of bonds suitable for the in- 
vestment account. If the spread be- 
tween the bid and asked price is 
more than three points, find out why. 
You’ll probably reject the bond, 
when you find out. 


Notice what has been the volume | 


of sales for the past few weeks. 
These figures are usually reported 
on Mondays in the financial sections 
of the leading newspapers. If a 
bond has not sold in fair volume 
during the week, it may be because 
the issue is closely held by institu- 
tions, but the inactivity of the 
market should be investigated. With 
such figures, it will be possible to 
decide what price limits you will be 
justified in placing on the buying 
or selling order. 

Don’t try to make profits by 
trading bonds. That is a specialty 
business and can result in eventual 
heavy losses. Often when a bank 
has serious bond losses, they can be 
traced back through some years of 
bond account ‘‘trading.”’ 

Don’t hesitate to sell a weak bond, 
even if it means a moderate loss 
The heaviest losses are the defaults 
and reorganizations. One bank with 
a good bond account record had 4 
rule to sell any bond that declined 
to 80. It is always wise to inves 
tigate the reason for any unusual 
price fluctuation and if in doubt— 
sell to play safe. 


Avoid issues of small municipali- | 
ties or municipal bonds that are not | 


payable from ad valorem taxes. This 
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is no reflection upon the credit of 
small municipalities, but it is often 
expensive to watch their finances. 

Avoid switching bonds _ unless 
under expert and unbiased direec- 
tion. Diversify consistently between 
the various types of bonds so the 
law of averages may work for you 
rather than against you. 

Don’t buy in a way that hurries 
your analysis of a bond, as for 
instance new issues offered by tele- 
phone. You may miss a few profits 
by taking more time, but you are 
likely to save yourself more losses. 

This is a good time to make your 
rules for handling the bank bond 
account. Some of the points men- 
tioned in this article might well be 
included. Almost every investment 
committee will have a special rule 
or two based upon some costly ex- 
perience of its own. But rule num- 
ber one should be: ‘‘It shall be the 
duty of the investment committee to 
check over the bond account rules 
whenever major purchases and sales 
are being made.’’ 


Railroads Reduce Expenses 
(Continued from page 209) 

years earlier, and contrasted with 
$17,000,000 in 1920. Earnings on 
capital stock available for additions 
to property, for reserves, and for 
dividends, reached the unprecedent- 
ed figure of $896,000,000, and this 
was accomplished, not by raising 
rates, and increasing revenues, but 
by decreasing expenses. 

Then came this depression. And 
by 1932, railroad revenues fell to 
one half their peak of 1920, 1923, 
and 1929. Yet the railroads earned 
20 times as much net operating in- 
come as they were able to make in 
1920 out of a gross twice as high. 
They did this after providing for 
depreciation and retirements which 
were more than $50,000,000 larger 
than in 1920—after paying taxes 
which were actually $7,000,000 larg- 
er than in that previous year when 
war taxes still prevailed. 

For the future, several railroad 
presidents have recently told the 
writer that if they recover one half 
of the gross revenue which they lost 
during the last three years, their net 
railway operating income would re- 
turn very nearly to the level of 1929. 

Certainly, this is not an extrava- 
gant expectation for railroad gross 
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revenue. It would be an increase 
for all railroads from $3,161,000,000 
to $4,720,000,000. This is as against 
$6,279,000,000 in 1929 and $5,516,- 
000,000 in the depression year of 
1921, which was the lowest year be- 
tween 1920 and 1929. 

The net operating income from 
this business, with,the new economies, 
which have been put into operation, 
would approximate the $1,109,000,- 
000 which was the average of the 
seven years 1923 to 1929 inclusive. 
It might easily exceed it. This sum, 
together with such other income as 


Increasing 
Bank Profits 








the railroads have, would cover the 
interest charges more than two 
times over for all roads, and much 
more for the stronger lines. It would 
enable the roads to fund their loans 
from the Reconstructién Finance 
Corporation or to pay them off out 
of earnings. And it would enable 
them to resume dividends in good 
volume. All of this can be accom- 
plished out of a gross revenue $1,- 
550,000,000 smaller than in 1929. 
In these figures and prospects lies 
the hope for the future of railroad 
bonds. 








In most cities, bank deposits are mount- 
ing steadily. Now it is UP TO THE 
BANKERS to HOLD this business and 
turn it into REAL PROFITS for their 


institutions. 


Sound and effective plans call for 
proper training of EMPLOYEES—who 
make the great majority of the cus- 
tomer-contacts in most banks. 


Ask us about our NEW Employee 
Sales Training Program—based on 
eleven years of experience. Information 
furnished without obligation. 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


12 So. Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


231 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 





























































WHO’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


MecLueas Heads New Detroit Bank 


HE first venture of the federal govern- 

ment into ownership of a bank occurred 
in the organization of the National Bank 
ot Detroit to replace the First and the 
Guardian National, which were unable to 
reach a decision for reorganization. 

It was organized jointly by the General 
Motors Corp. and the federal government, 
with a capital of $25,000,000. General 
Motors put up half of that amount. 

Walter S. MceLucas, formerly chairman 
of the board, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has been chosen as president 
of the bank. James J. Inglis, former presi- 
dent of the American Blower Corp., 
Detroit, is chairman of the board. 

President Alfred P. Sloan of General 
Motors stated that this move was purely 
a patriotic one and he said that his cor- 


poration is not interested in banking and 
will retire from the field 
sible. 

He announced that anyone could 
the General Motors interest at the price 
that was paid for it. 

It required a much longer time to 
straighten out the Detroit situation than 
was expected. Many plans were proposed 
but General Motors plan was the one that 
finally met with the approval of the federal 
government. 

There are rumors that Henry Ford will 
start a bank of his own in competition. 
No doubt Detroit could support two good 
banks. 

The deposits in the new National Bank 
of Detroit grew rapidly from the very 
first day. 


as soon as pos- 


buy 





Ripley Heads National 
City Company 


Joseph P. Ripley, a vice president of 
the National City Co., N. Y. C., is now in 
charge of that organization as executive 
vice president. 

Mr. Ripley fills the vacancy created 
when Charles E. Mitchell resigned as chair- 
man of the company and Hugh B. Baker 
as president. 


Leavell Becomes Federal 
Reserve Director 


James R. Leavell, president of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., has been elected a Class A 


director of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago to fill the unexpired term of 
George M. Reynolds. 


Bank Advertising In 1912 


Walter Distelhorst of the First National 
Bank of Louisville, Ky., has dug up an 
advertisement that was run by his bank 
July 2, 1912. He has republished it as a 
matter of interest to customers. It shows 
a picture of Uncle Sam with spike-tailed 
coat and striped trousers, speaking the 
following words: 

‘“You know I never did think much of 
idle dollars. They do very little good in 
the world; so I deposit them in the First 
National Bank, Fifth and Court Place, 
Louisville. 

‘*The man who wrapped up his dollar in 
a napkin and returned it to his master, 
got little for his pains. 

‘*So place all your idle dollars in the 
First National Bank, where they ’ll be safe 
and busy. 

‘*This bank is under my contro]. I de- 
posit there myself.’’ 
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Morris Plan Co. Elects 


New Chairman 


WALLACE D. McLEAN, formerly executive 
vice president, has been elected chairman 
of the board of the Morris Plan Co. of 
New York. CLINTON T. MILLER a former 
assistant comptroller of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. and later vice president of the 
Morris Plan Corp. of America, was elected 
vice president and general manager in 
charge of the company’s operations. 
WaLTER W. HEAD was elected chairman 
of the executive committee. He is also 
president of the Morris Plan Corp. of 
America, New York City. 


Perkins Succeeds Mitchell In 
National City Bank 


Following the res- 
ignation of Charles 
E. Mitchell as chair- 
man of the board of 


the National City 
Bank, New York 
City, James H. Per- 
kins was elected 
chairman. 

Mr. Perkins has 
been president of 


the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Co., which 
is affiliated with the 
National City Bank 





ern 
JAMES H. PERKINS 


of New York. 


JOSEPH H. BREWER, president of the 
Grand Rapids National Bank and the 
Grand Rapids Trust Co., both of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was advanced to the execu- 
tive committee of the Guardian Detroit 
Union Group, Ine. at the annual meeting 
in Detroit. He was re-elected a director. 


L. O. Ivey With Citizens 
Bank 30 Years 

L. O. Ivey, senior vice president of 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, on March 14 completed 
30 years of service with that institution. 
Entering the bank as a messenger March 
15, 1903, he has advanced steadily through 
the various ranks. His first official recog- 
nition was received in January 1918, when 
he was made 1923 
he became vice president, and a director 
of the bank the following year. Since 
1929 he has been senior vice president. 


assistant eashier. In 


Frederic Fuller President 


New York Title & Mortgage Co. 

Frederie J. Fuller has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Title & Mortgage 
Co., to sueceed George T. Mortimer, 
resigned. Mr. Mortimer will remain a 
member of the board of directors, accord- 
ing to the announcement. 

Election of Mr. Fuller follows the an- 
nouncement recently of changes in the 
set-up of the Manhattan Co., which controls 
the New York Title & Mortgage, whereby 
the latter will again function as an inde- 
pendent organization. 


Hamilton Replaces Hazlewood 
On Lake Shore Trust Board 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the 
Federal Life Insurance Co., Chicago, IIl. 
has been made chairman of the board of 
the Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank, 
to sueceed Craig B. Hazlewood, who 
resigned because of ill health. 

Joseph R. Frey, for four years a vice 
president of the institution, has been 
elected president of the bank to succeed 
William 8S. Kline, resigned. 


Bankers Trust Company 


Occupies New Quarters 

Bankers Trust Company formally opened 
its new quarters on the thirtieth anniver 
sary of the founding of the bank, the joint 
occasion being observed by an informal 
dinner in the new banking room. 

The new structure replaces four unre: 
lated structures on Wall, Nassau and Pine 
Streets, covering altogether more than half 
of the block. The exterior remains virtually 
unchanged, since the new portion has been 
built around it and unified with it. 


Citizens Bank Announces 


Promotions 
Election of Mildred Roberts and W. H. 
Andrews to be assistant cashiers of the 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles has been announced by 

Herbert D. Ivey, president. 
Miss Roberts, who has been with the 
Citizens since 1915, is one of the few 
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women in banking circles to have been 
elected to official position. She has for 
several years been carrying important 
responsibilities in connection with lending 
operations of the bank, and the promotion 
comes to her in recognition of demon- 
strated ability. She is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Banking, and one 
of the first four to take advantage of its 
courses when they were thrown open to 
women in 1915. The Institute honored her 
later by electing her to the National 
Women’s Committee. 

W. H. Andrews continues as manager of 
the credit department, which position he 
has held since early in 1930. He has been 
with the bank since 1925. In addition to 
his bank duties, Andrews jhas long been 
active in eredit men’s associations, having 
been for five years an officer of the Los 
Bank Credit Men’s Association, 
of which he was president last year, and 
being the bank’s accredited representative 
to the Robert Morris Associates. He is a 
graduate of the University of Southern 
California. - 


Angeles 


How Government Will Help 
Cleveland Bank 


Plans for reorganization of the Union 
Trust Co. of Cleveland contemplate the 
formation of a new national bank, to be 
known as the First National Bank of 
Cleveland. The new bank is to have a 
preferred capital of $5,000,000, which is 
being purchased by the government, and 
$5,000,000 of common capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, which is to be provided 
by Cleveland capital procured from the 
depositors, stockholders and citizens of 
Cleveland. The government will vote their 
preferred stock equally, share for share, 
with the common stock, and the preferred 
is callable at par and will have a $25 par. 
The common stock will be $10 par, $25 
paid in, making a statement showing as 
follows: 


$5,000,000 preferred stock 
2,000,000 common stock 
2,000,000 = surplus 
1,000,000 undivided profits 


Out of the profits in each year, after 
reserves, the preferred stock will be 
entitled to 6%. The common stock will 
then be entitled to 3% on dollars paid in. 
Half of the balance is to retire preferred; 
one-fourth of the balance is available for 
an additional dividend on common; and 
one-fourth is to be added to the surplus 
or undivided profits of the new bank. 

The government will be represented on 
the Board of Directors, and will also ap- 
prove the officers of the bank. 

The First National Bank will buy from 
The Union Trust Co. $30,000,000 of liquid 
paper, at face value and accrued interest. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is to loan The Union Trust Co. $20,000,- 
900 additional. The money procured from 
the Reconstruction Finanee Corporation 
and the new bank will make it possible 
to pay initially to the depositors of The 
Union Trust Co. 35%, or approximately 
$38,000,000, in addition to the amount 
which has already been paid, and as far 
as possible assure the orderly liquidation 
of the remaining assets of The Union 
Trust Co. for further distribution to its 
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depositors and other creditors. 

The Union Trust Co. wil then be in a 
position to liquidate in an orderly manner 
all its assets and save as much as possible 
for the depositors of the bank. In addi- 
tion to the assets, there will be available 
for distribution to depositors such amounts 
as ean be collected from stockholders on 
their double liability, to the extent such 
amounts are necessary to pay eventually all 
depositors and creditors in full. 

Everything will be secure as 
large an amount out of the assets for the 
depositors as is possible, and the new bank 
in buying assets from the old bank pays 
face value. 


done to 


In other words, the new insti- 
tution is not buying any assets below their 
market value and in no way will attempt 
to make a profit off the old institution. 


Georgia Banker Wants 
State-Wide Branches 


It is reported that H. Lane Young, vice 
president of Citizens and Southern Nation- 
al Bank in Atlanta, Ga., has written a 
letter published by the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion urging the Georgia legislature to 
authorize branch banking on a 
basis. 


state-wide 


Georgia now has the privilege of branch 
banking within the city where the main 
office is located. 

Mr. Young’s based 
upon the possibility of the Federal Con- 
gress passing a law allowing national 
banks to have branches throughout a state, 
where the state law permits the state banks 
to have such branches. 


recommendation is 
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“Large Enough 
to Serve Any— 


Strong Enough 
to Protect All” 


Mercantile-Commerce 


Bank and Trust Company 
Locust ~ Eighth 


+ %.Chartes 





YOU CAN... 


Cut STORAGE 
FILING COSTS 


ORE, you can be sure all your old deposit 
slips, checks, letters and other papers and 
records will be kept safe, in order, free 

from dust, and ready for instant reference, by 
using LIBERTY Storage Boxes—‘The best 
thing in the world for storage filing.” 


Ask for 
FREE SAMPLE 


“ 
aS 


Send for a free sample 
box and full information. 
We will tell you how 
other bankers file and 
store their old records. 
Show you way many 
thousands of bankers, 
large and small, use 
LIBERTY Boxes. You 
can actually try out the 
sample we will send you. 
Then you can decide. 
You only are to be the 
judge. No obligation of 
any kind. 


Clip this ad, sign your name on the margin, 
attach to your letterhead and mail. No obliga- 
tion. State purpose for which bor is wanted. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY INC. 
536-538 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EVs “No-Blot’’ 


Money-Saving 


7 Desk Pad 
For Two Weeks 


No obligation to buy. Simply sat- 
isfy yourself that you can save the 
cost twice each year. 


Six Advantages 


1. Eliminates holders and mussy 
blotters. 

2. Lasts a lifetime. 

3. Lighted cigarettes do not mar 
surface. 

4. Increases operating efficiency. 

§. Provides resilient writing sur- 
face—papers do not slide. 

6. Easily kept clean— ink 


wash off. 


Two of the largest banks in the Middle 
West use 2,500 of these pads. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Write on your bank stationery and say, 
“Send me without obligation a 20x34 No- 
Blot Desk Pad for a free two-weeks’ trial.” 
Mahogany color. 


The Sandell Manufacturing Co. 


537 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


stains 
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A New Comparison Of British 
And American Banks 


In its seventh annual compilation of the 
150 largest banks of the world, the Cali- 
fornia Bank of Los Angeles discloses that 
the 96 American banks in this 150 have 
deposits of  $20,116,285,157. The 54 
British banks listed have $13,406,797,015 
deposits. These 54 comprise most of the 
British banks and include banks in the 
British Colonies, such as Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and so on. The United 
States has 15,904 banks in addition to 
the 96 here listed. So we see that, even 
after the holiday and after the elimination 
of several thousand banks, America handles 
more money through its banks than the 
British Empire and also provides its in- 
habitants with much _ better banking 
facilities, so far as accessibility is con- 
cerned. 

Some have thought that Canadian bank- 
ing must be more efficient than American 
banking because Canada has been able to 
serve its people with fewer banking insti- 
tutions. However, there are more people 
in the state of New York than there are 
in all of Canada. Canada requires about 
4,000 banking offices (including branches) 
whereas New York State serves its larger 
population with less than 1,700 banking 
offices (including branches). Pennsylvania 
has almost as much population as all of 
Canada and serves its people with only 
about 1,200 banking offices. 

All this would seem to show that the 
Canadian banking system is not all that 
might be desired. 

This list of 150 largest banks is avail- 
able without charge from the California 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bank Of America Tells 


Its Achievements 


Lou E. Townsend and the Bank of 
America are both to be congratulated upon 
the January 4 issue of the Deposit Builder, 
the executive house organ of the bank. 

Mr. Townsend has edited this issue to 
play up the statement of the bank and the 
accomplishments of the year 1932. 

The statement shows, among other 
things, that savings increased $90,354,000 
between March 12, 1932, and December 31. 

In addition to this statement, this issue 
is made up of interesting comments and 
inspirational statements made by the 
various executive officers. Each article is 
accompanied by a halftone of the author. 


Former Secretary Of The Navy 
Becomes Bank President 


Following the election of Charles Francis 
Adams, Secretary of the Navy under 
President Hoover, as president and director 
of the Union Trust Co. of Boston, Mass. 
formerly the Kidder, Peabody Trust Co., 
William Holway Hill was named vice 
president and director. Besides Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Hill, the following were elected 
directors: Philip Dexter, Frederick C. 
Dumaine, Roger Amory, John C. Rice and 
Vineent Farnsworth. 


The Kidder, Peabody Trust Co., for 
some years engaged in private banking, 
was reorganized a short time ago under 
the name of the Union Trust Co. to engage 
in the general banking business. 

Officers elected were: Charles Francis 
Adams, president; William Holway Hill, 
vice president; William N. Oedel, assistant 
vice president and treasurer; Wendell 
Holmes, assistant treasurer; Vincent 
Farnsworth, trust officer; Norman W. Hall, 
trust officer; Elliott Gerrish, assistant trust 
officer; Steward G. Orr, assistant trust 
officer and secretary; Frederic A. Deering, 
Jr., assistant treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary, and John G. Brown, Jr., assistant 
treasurer. 


First National Bank and First 
Union Trust Of Chicago 
Become One Bank 


Instead of operating its deposit banking 
business under two charters, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago is now operating 
under the national charter only. Its trust 
business will be handled by The First 
Union Trust Co. 

Heretofore, the First Union Trust and 
Savings Bank has been handling the sav- 
ings business and the trust business of the 
institutions. Now, all of the deposit ac- 
counts are a part of the assets of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. 

This change was made during the bank- 
ing holiday and was announced by Melvin 
A. Traylor, president of both institutions. 

As a matter of fact, the ownership of 
both banks has been the same and most 
of the executive officers have been the 
same. 

Mr. Traylor announced that unification 
of the banking business of the affiliated 
bank was decided on at this particular 
time in order to take -advantage of the 
new banking legislation passed by Con- 
gress and signed by President Roosevelt. 

The combined deposits of the two 
affiliated banks make the First National 
the second largest in point of deposits in 
Chicago. The total deposits at the end 
of the year were almost $617,000,000. 


SEyMour LowMaN, retiring Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. has returned to 
his home at Elmira, N. Y., and become 
president of the Elmira Savings Bank, of 
which he has been a trustee for many 
years. 


Fiduciary Association Activities 


Beneficial To Trust Men 


The activity of bank trust men in various 
localities is indicated by a news item 
which says that Otis A. Thompson, cashier 
and trust officer of the National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Norwich, N. Y., was elected 
president of the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of Broome County. 

These fiduciary associations are very 
active in some sections and apparently 
are beneficial, which prompts the sugges- 
tion that others may well be formed, 
especially in the Middle West where they 
are not quite so common. 
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R. McKenna Compares 
Sterling With Gold 


In his annual report to the shareholders 
of the Midland Bank, London, R. Me- 
Kenna, chairman, said in part: 

Foreign commentators on the general 
trade depression usually ascribe it mainly 
to currency disorder, of which we had such 
painful experience after the war. But it 
is only superficially that we are back in 
the early post-war years, for there is this 
vital difference, that whereas currencies had 
then run away from gold, now gold has 
run away from currencies. From long 
habit many of us continue to think and 
talk of gold currencies as stable and cur- 
rencies off gold as unstable. But if we 
give any true meaning to currency 
stability, we shall find that sterling, which 
is by far the most important of the cur- 
rencies detached from gold, has shown, 
since it acquired independence, much 
greater stability than the dollar. On 
balance the pound, measured by its pur- 
chasing power over commodities other than 
gold, has remained fairly constant. Gold, 
on the other hand, has almost continuously 
increased its purchasing power, and buys 
roughly 15% more goods and services now 
than in September 1931. The true standard 
of stability is what currency will buy, not 
of gold but of all commodities which enter 
into daily use in production and consump- 
tion. I agree that the general trade de- 
pression is largely due to currency dis- 
order, but the disturbing factor has been 
found not least in the gold currencies. 

We have had experience now of sterling 
divorced from gold for over sixteen 
months, and nothing catastrophic has hap- 
pened. A number of other countries are 
using sterling as their standard, and it 
is still the medium of a large amount of 
trade throughout the world. How have the 
groups of countries using gold or sterling 
respectively fared during this period? The 
clear evidence of improvement in a number 
of countries off the gold standard has no 
counterpart in those still on gold, whose 
position generally speaking has become 
worse. In the first half of the year just 
expired, according to an analysis by the 
Board of Trade, ‘‘the countries no longer 
on the gold standard increased their share 
of the import and export trade of the 
world, . . . . this increase applying to 
exports to a greater extent than im- 
ports.’’ There can be little doubt that 
this disparity of experience has become 
more pronounced since that time, not only 
in international trade, but in respect of 
internal conditions as well. To take a 
particular example, the level of business 
activity in the United States is officially 
declared as considerably lower in 1932 than 
a year earlier, whereas in Great Britain 
the level has been practically maintained. 

Again, in national finances we find a 
similar distinction. The countries still using 
gold are all faced with budget deficits. In 
the United States the Federal finances 
show a deficit officially estimated at more 
than $1,100 millions for the current fiscal 
year. The French legislature is struggling 
with proposals to cover a shortage of 
perhaps ten milliards of franes. Similarly 
in the Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy and 


Belgium the national accounts show larger 
or smaller deficits. The probability is that, 
if recent tendencies continue, the govern- 
ments of all these countries will find that 
their task is one of extraordinary difficulty. 
With steadily appreciating currency the 
real burden of budget charges, particularly 
in respect of debts, is constantly increas- 
ing, while the revenue-yielding capacity of 
the people is just as constantly decreasing. 
It becomes more anti more doubtful, unless 
there is a speedy reversal of the movement 
of prices, whether stringent economies, 
elastic definitions of charges properly to be 
financed out of loans, and the utmost in- 
genuity in respect of new taxation will 
succeed in balancing the budgets of the 
countries still adhering to gold. 

I am not suggesting that countries off 
the gold standard are finding it easy to 
balance their budgets, or that they have 
all yet succeeded in doing so; but at least 
it is true that they have made far more 
progress in that direction than the other 
group. The national finances are certainly 
better in countries where the persistent 
fall in internal prices has been arrested 
than in those where, through adherence to 
gold, it is still continuing. The condition 
of the earlier post-war years has been 
precisely reversed. Separation from gold 
is no longer a sign of budgetary disorder ; 
adherence to it is no longer a distinguish- 
ing mark of sound national finance. 


Promotions In Richmond 


At the January meeting of the board of 
directors of the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia, E. E. 
Wilson and Hawes Coleman, Jr. were 
elected vice presidents, and John C. Davis 
assistant manager of the investment de- 
partment. These promotions were largely 
due to increasing activity in the depart- 
ments concerned. 


Mr. Wilson, a native of Kansas, came to 
Richmond from Pennsylvania in 1918 to 
take a position with the Old Dominion 
Trust Co. and later was elected assistant 
secretary. In 1922, when that institution 
was absorbed by the National State and 
City Bank, which bank was then known 
as the State and City Bank and Trust 
Company, he remained as assistant cashier 
in the trust department. When the State 
and City Bank and Trust Co. and the 
Planters National Bank merged in 1926, 
Mr. Wilson continued in the service as 
assistant cashier and assistant secretary. 
In 1928 he was elected trust officer and 
assistant secretary, and this recent pro- 
motion is well-deserved recognition of his 
years of service and ability. 

Mr. Coleman, a graduate of Randolph- 
Macon College and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, became 
associated with the trust department of 
the bank in 1928 and has done outstanding 
work in promoting the activities and in- 
terests of his department. His having 
made a study of life insurance, coupled 
with his intensive knowledge of his own 
particular field of endeavor, has enabled 
him to specialize in insurance trusts and 
he has today the active cooperation of the 
majority of the insurance men of Rich- 
mond. In addition, he has written all of 
the trust literature of the bank since 1929, 
and the continued requests for this material 
from all sections of the country, some from 
abroad also, is evidence of its practical 
value in trust work. 

Mr. Coleman has taken an active part 
in the affairs of the trust division of the 
American Bankers Association and in the 
Spring of 1931 he made an address at the 
Fourth Southern Trust Conference which 
was held at Charleston, 8S. C. 

Puitip P. Epwarps and E. OrMssy 
have been elected vice presidents of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee. 


ORRECT BOND 


lends a dignity and correctness to Bank 
stationery, statements and other important 
outside contacts that can be obtained in 
no other way— for such little money. 


You're Correct and You're Thrifty, 
When you use Correct Bond 


Tug Aetna Paper Company - 


Dayton, Ox10 


Curpect_ Dard 


LETTERHEAD PAPER. 
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H. E. Otte Heads New 
Bank In Moline 


A new bank recently opened in Moline, 
Ili., under the name of the Moline Na- 
tional Bank. H. E. Otte of Chicago is 
the president. Members of the board in- 
clude the following: William Butterworth 
and Charles D. Wiman, chairman and presi 
dent, respectively, of Deere & Co.; George 
W. Crampton, Lloyd E. Kennedy, A. T. 
Foster, H. E. Otte, B. F. Peek, T. F. 
Wharton and B. H. Wood. 

With the opening of the Moline Na- 
tional Bank, the Peoples Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. was closed and liquidation begun 
through the new bank. 

H. E. Otte formerly was vice chairman 
of the board of the Central Republic Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago. In the formation 
of the City National Bank & Trust Co., 
which took over the banking business of 
the Central Republic, Mr. Otte became vice 
president of the Central Republic Trust 
Co., which he has since resigned to assume 
his new duties. 


A few years ago, the Oklahoma Bankers 
Association set out to reduce losses from 
bank holdups. Eugene P. Gum, secretary 
of the association, has announced that six 
bank robbers were killed during 1932. All 
of the money lost is covered by insurance 
and 34 robbers are serving terms as the 
result of convictions during the year. In 
addition, there are some 30 suspects await- 
ing trial. Bandits should learn soon that 
this association is on the job. 


J. CARLTON NICHOLS, vice president of 
the South Boston Savings Bank at Boston, 
Mass., has been advanced to the presi- 
deney of the institution, succeeding the 
late Geo. A. Tyler. Mr. Nichols has had 
an active part in the management for 
many years. 


Congratulations! 


JOHN J. GHINGER, formerly vice presi- 
dent and comptroller of the Baltimore 
Trust Co., Baltimore, Md., has been made 
commissioner of banks of the State of 


Maryland. 


RICHARD K. MELLON, vice president of 
the Mellon National Bank at Pittsburgh, 
has been elected a director of the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad. 


JOHN J. QUINN, assistant seeretary of 
the Perth Amboy Trust Co. at Perth 
Amboy, N. J., has been appointed chair- 
man of the extension committee of the 
Financial Advertisers Association of Am- 
erica. This committee is the supervising 
body of the organization and coordinates 
all the activities of the various depart- 
ments. 


LIVINGSTON E. JONES, president of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, was 
elected a director of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works to succeed Arthur W. Cutten 
of Chicago, who retired. 


JOHN JAY ABBOTT, vice president of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co., of Chicago, has been elected chairman 
of the board of directors of the Mer- 
chandise Bank & Trust Co., which caters 
particularly to the tenants of Chiecago’s 
merchandise mart, which is said to be the 
world’s largest merchandise center. 


WILMOT CASTLE, president of the Castle 
Co., has been president of the 
Mechanies Savings Bank at Rochester, N. 
Y., successor to the late Libanus M. Todd, 


who died February 2. 


chosen 
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J. K. OTTLEY, president of the 
National Bank of Atlanta, has 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Advisory Council at 
a regular meeting in Washington, D. C. 


First 
been 


E. E. Beach has been elected vice 
president of Bankers Trust Co., N. Y. C. 
W. F. Rutherford was appointed assistant 
vice president, David B. Mathias, assistant 
auditor and J. F. Rath, assistant secretary, 


F. E. Hovey, recently president of the 
Stock Yards National Bank of South 
Omaha, at Omaha, Neb., has been made 
chairman of the board and James B. Owen, 
vice president, has been elected president. 


T. H. GoopsPEED, president of the 
Citizens Industrial Bank at Grand Rapiis, 
Mich., has been elected chairman of the 
board and general manager of Winters. 
Crampton Manufacturing Co., makers of 
refrigerator equipment. 


K. L. Carver has been elected president 
of the Seaboard National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif. to sueceed to the position 
left vacant by the resignation of George 
L. Browning. C. C. Hine was elected chair 
man of the board of directors and H. M. 
Baruch, chairman of the 
mittee. 


executive c¢om- 


GEORGE W. OFrFruTtT, director of the 
Potomae Savings Bank of Georgetown at 
Washington, D. C., has been named presi- 
dent, succeeding Henry W. Offut, president 
of the bank for the past 10 years, who 
now becomes chairman of the board of 
directors, a position re-established after 
10 years. 


FRANK 8S. THOMAS, vice president, has 
been made executive vice president of the 
Genesee Valley Trust Co. at Rochester, 
N. Y. He was the first president of the 
Rochester chapter, American Institute of 
Banking. 


GEoRGE R. BEACH has been elected 4 
director of the First National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Montclair, N. J. He is a 
trustee of the New Jersey State Bar Asso 
ciation, past president of the Hudson 
County Bar Association and was, for eight 
years, a trustee of Columbia University. 


C. Everett Murray has been elected 
vice president of the Plainfield Trust Co. 
at Plainfield, N. J. He was formerly a 
member of Mackay & Co., New York, and 
retired last year. 












BRONZE TABLETS 


BRONZE DESK PLATES—CLEARING HOUSE 
AND FEDERAL RESERVE EMBLEMS 


IMuminated Directional Signs. Individual Bronze 
Letters. Sketches Submitted Upon Request. 


Our Service, Price, Quality Unexcelled 


Architectural Bronze & Aluminum Corp. 
2338 Belmont Avenue - - Chicago, Ill. 
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Robert F. Loree, vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, in 
charge of its foreign department, has been 
elected a director of the New York Central 
Railroad. 


Witiiam A. Boyp has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank at Ithaea, 
N. Y., suceeeding the late R. B. Williams. 
Eben T. Turner, one of the directors, 
takes Mr. Boyd’s place as vice president 
of the bank. 


WILLIS T. HANSON, JR., has been chosen 
president of the Union National Bank at 
Schenectady, N. Y., as suecessor to his 
father, the late Willis T. Hanson, who held 
the office from the time the bank started. 


GeorGeE H. Wess, vice president of the 
3ank of Hasbrouck Heights at Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J., since 1931, has been elected 
president, to succeed Edwin F. Benedict, 
who died last month. Mr. Webb has been 
a director since 1920. 


Lewis G. HANSON has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Franklin National Bank of 
Jersey City, N. J., succeeding the late 
J. H. Freile. 


CHESTER B. KELLOGG is the new presi- 
dent of the Peoples Bank & Trust Co. at 
Westfield, N. J. He was formerly vice 
president and succeeds Samuel Townsend, 
who died January 8. Other changes in the 
official staff include Henry L. Rost as 
first vice president and CHARLES M. SMITH, 
a member of the board, as second vice 
president. 


DONALD B. THORBURN, formerly with the 
Pacific coast edition of the Wall Street 
Journal, has been appointed assistant vice 
president in charge of public relations for 
the Bank of America, San Francisco. 
Peter Michelson continues as advertising 
manager for the bank. 


Special Designs For Signs 


Available 


In the purchase of new directional 
signs for the bank interior, there is 
often an opportunity to have these 
so designed that they will harmonize 
most effectively with the bank in- 
terior. 

If the general theme of decoration 
is modernistie, the signs should, of 
course, be designed to harmonize. 
If it is some other design, the signs 
may be made to fit. 

This is possible through the 
sketching department maintained by 
the Architectural Bronze & Alumi- 
tum Corp., makers of bronze and 
illuminated directional signs for 


banks. 


An Improved Money-Saving 
Desk Pad 


Walking through one of the larger 
banks recently, the editor stopped 
to talk with an officer and noted 
that the blotter on his desk had been 
replaced by a new type of pad. 

Perhaps one reason why he noticed 
this was because the blotter pad had 
previously given an unkempt ap- 
pearance to this desk. It was usually 
torn or badly frayed and ink spot- 





This shows one of the 10,000 No-Blot desk 
pads in use on executives’ desks in Chicago. 


ted, and the improvement was so 
noticeable that he asked the officer 
a few questions. 

‘*Yes,’’ the officer replied, ‘‘I have 
made a great improvement in my 
desk by using this new desk pad. 
It is made of a special composition 
material of which rubber is the base. 
It lies flat on the desk. It does not 
tear or warp. It always looks neat 
because all you need to do is to 





wipe it with a moist cloth and any 
ink stains or other marks readily 
wash off. A lighted cigarette will 
not damage it in any way, and it 
supplies an ideal writing surface. 
Just see this—’’ (and he demon- 
strated by placing a piece of paper 
on the pad and using one hand to 
write. ) 

**You see,’’ he continued, ‘‘I can 
answer the telephone and take down 
notes with one hand and the paper 
does not jump all over the desk.’’ 

When he was asked the name of 
the pad, he replied that it had a 
very interesting name—‘‘ No-Blot.”’ 
It is made by the Sandell Manufac- 
turing Co. and costs much less than 
supplies of blotters do. The execu- 
tive size, 20 by 34 inches, which this 
officer had on his desk, costs $6.75 
and he had estimated that this was 
a saving of $39.85 for a 10-year 
period. 

“‘T had to have a new holder 
every year,’’ he said, ‘‘which cost 
50 cents. That would be $5 for 10 
years. I had to put in a new blotter 
every week. For 10 years, that would 
be 520 blotters at eight cents each, or 
$41.60. So you see that made a total 
of $46.60. Subtract $6.75 and you 
have $39.85. This is what I call real 
economy. I like it and so do the 
other officers and employees in this 
bank. If you will walk around, you 
will see that they all have these 
new pads.”’ 


Outstanding 
Strength 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Ban 


OF BOSTON 
Capital and Surplus over $30,000,000 
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aHARESE 


WHEN THE INVESTOR 
ASKS THE BANKER: 


‘“*‘What assurance of 
income does Quarterly 


Income Shares give me?” 


THE BANKER 
CAN REPLY: 


“The assurance indicated 
by past performance. No 
one corporation on the 
investment list of Quarterly 
Income Shares has missed 
a dividend payment 


throughout the depression.” 


Sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 


CORPORATION 


Distributed by a national group of 
investment houses and banks 




















Member American Warehousemen’s Association 


Nation-wide Operators of the 
Lawrence System of Field Warehousing 
The Modern Means of Securing Loans with 
Inventory 


JAWRENCE A. T. GIBSON, President 
AREHOUSE 


CHICAGO 
ONE LA SALLE BLDG. 


LOS ANGELFS SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
Ww. P. STORY BLDG. 37 pruM™M st. 403 HOYT ST. 
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This Bank Is Leading In 
Rehabilitation Work 


It is apparent that a community 
will benefit from banker leadership 
much more quickly than from any 
other leadership. It is pleasing 
therefore to receive information 
from Bath, Pa. to the effect that the 
First National Bank there is leading 
its community by renovating and 
remodeling its banking quarters. 

The officers and directors voted to 
proceed at once with the remodeling 
and modernizing of their present 
banking house. Included in the im- 
provements are new main entrance, 
the rearrangement and installation 
of a low type counter and other 
modern interior fixtures. 


The bank will be redecorated and 
other changes incidental to modern- 
ization will be made. The work is to 
be done by Tilghman Moyer Co. and 
is scheduled to be completed within 
10 weeks. Local labor will be used 
wherever possible. Materials will be 
purchased locally. 

The officers of the First National 
Bank of Bath feel that taking ad- 
vantage of the present low building 
eost and the fact that they are pro- 
viding new business and employment 
for the community represent two 
worth-while objects. Very favorable 
comment has been received from the 
people of the community which 
shows that they have been encour- 
aged by this step taken by the bank. 


Forty-Three Conventions Scheduled 


EVENT 


Alabama Bankers Convention 
American Institute of Banking 
Arkansas Bankers Convention 
California Bankers Convention 
Central Bank Management Conference 
American Bankers Assn. 
Colorado Bankers Convention 
Country Bankers Assn. of Georgia 
Delaware Bankers Convention 
Financial Advertisers Assn. 
Florida Bankers Convention 
Georgia Bankers Convention 
Illinois Bankers Convention 
Indiana Bankers Convention 
Investment Bankers Association 


Iowa Bankers Association 

Kansas Bankers Convention 

Kentucky Bankers Convention 

Maine Bankers Convention 

Maryland Bankers Convention 
Michigan Bankers Convention 
Minnesota Bankers Convention 
Mississippi Bankers Convention 
Missouri Bankers Convention 
Montana Bankers Convention 
Mortgage Bankers Association 
National Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks 
New Jersey Bankers Convention 

New Mexico Bankers Convention 

New York Bankers Convention 

North Carolina Bankers Convention 
North Dakota Bankers Convention 
Oklahoma Bankers Convention 

Oregon Bankers Convention 
Pennsylvania Bankers Convention 
Reserve City Bankers Association 
Rhode Island Bankers Annual Meeting 
Savings Banks Association of New York 
South Dakota Bankers Convention 
Tennessee Bankers Convention 

Texas Bankers Convention 

Virginia Bankers Convention 

West Virginia Bankers Convention 
Wisconsin Bankers Convention 
Wyoming Bankers Convention 


DATE PLACE 


May 18-19 |Montgomery, Ala. 
June 12-16 |Chicago, Il. 

May 2-4 __ Little Rock, Ark. 
May 24-26 |Pasadena, Calif. 


March 8-9 Indianapolis, Ind. 
June 16-17 |Estes Park, Colo. 
May 25-26 |Macon, Ga. 

Sept. 7 Rehoboth, Del. 
Sept. 11-14 |New York, N. Y. 
Postponed (Orlando, Fla. 
May 25-26 |Macon, Ga. 

June 5-6 = |Chicago, IIl. 

June 14-15 Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oct. 28- Hot Springs, Va. 
Nov. 1 

June 19-21 |Not decided 

May 16-17 (Salina, Kans. 
September (Louisville, Ky. 
June 16-17 |Rangeley, Me. 

May 24-25 (Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 29-30 |Detroit, Mich. 

June Minneapolis, Minn. 
May 3 Jackson, Miss. 

May 18-19 (St. Louis, Mo. 

July 28-29 Helena, Mont. 

Oct. 2-4 St. Louis, Mo. 

May 24-26 |Swampscott, Mass. 
May 18-20 |Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 5-6 Albuquerque, N. M. 
June 26-27 |Lake George, N. Y. 


Postponed 
Not decided 
May 23-24 
June 12-13 
May 17-19 
May 29-31 
May 

Oct. 23-24 
June 1-2 
May 9-10 
May 16-18 
June 22-24 
June 8-9 
June 20-22 
Sept. 1-2 
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Pinehurst, N. C. 
Valley City, N. D. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Gearhart, Ore. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Not decided 

New York City 
Mitchell, S. D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Mineral Wells, Tex. 
Hot Springs, Va. 
White Sulphur Sprgs., W.V. 
Green Lake, Wis. 
(Casper, Wyo. 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes not reported in Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, January 1933 Edition, indicated by a * 







NEW BANKS. ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


(See also Supplement on page 253) 







40 Reopened banks; 1 National; 38 State and 1 State bank branch 
15 New banks; 5 National; 7 State and 2 State bank branches; 1 Private 

















° : SURPLUS . 
Strate & Town NaMeE OF Bank aND TRANSIT NUMBER * CaPITAL noo PRESIDENT Casuier 

































Alabama 
Red Level *Peoples Bank 61-439 (Reopened Feb. 17) $ 25,000 ¢ 5,000 J. L. Foshee R. H. Foshee 
California ; 
Folsom City ee. ae es Ces GE Fe DUN Acs nendveslawsennces sl vcacdesewesdcceentexeinnul E. J. Lister, Manager 
90-1336 (Open Mar. 27) | 
Hollywood Hollywood State Bank 90-984 (Closed March 14) .......... ih aS eWEC CCT déckondcnensenasedoedddbellehéentetaneaapabesusl 
(Reopened March 21) 
Los Nietos ee Se ee re i a CLINT NOE Bo otc ckeccaleccecccdwebadewdcddadvddacddeudedceiclcateteseéeacssn 
15) (Reopened March 21) 
Georgia . . 
Cuthbert Davis Exchange Bank (Private) 64-1140 iw... ss ee -«++++++- F. H. Davis, Manager Anna Davis, Cashier 
(Open Jan. 4) 
Ilinois 
Moline Moline National Bank 70-2140 (Open Feb. 14) 200,000). ........ H. E. Otte B. H. Wood 
Stockton *First National Bank 70-2141 (Open Apr. 8) 25,000 3,750 W. E. White F. F. McGuire 








Hammond 





*Calumet State Bank 71-88 (Open Mar. 4) 











































12,000 J. E. Meyer Theo. Moor 
Oxford *State Bank of Oxford 71-595 35,000 3,930 J. W. Johnson R. H. Morse 
(Reopened Feb. 23) 
South Bend *St. Joseph County Savings Bank 71-51 swedidaeeeals cb eéwiddeh ddcekesteecnedaddsa onus tcnleeebeeseeeeeeee ‘ 
(Reopened Apr. 1) 
South Bend Te reer ear Uvuccunweculesedeewaedlancsudiéacabsaduaddaduad sabipeiseessnenlle 4 
° (Reopened Apr. 1) 
lowa 
Kent Weems Dante Hrs Dees Taras COCO, foc ccc ccictbecdccacdael cccccdcewcacecciececcacees i ee 
Now operating under 8S. F. 111) 
Louisiana ‘ { 
Mansfield i of nes & _e Co. — , KAR WURERKAL a UCOenee sel Cenkeedbaaedees duaseeahiawLKesebkaxauehseeneuaeneeel 
(Reopened Apr. 3 under frozen deposit plan) 
Massachusetts 
Boston Pilgrim Trust Co. 5-189 (Open Mar. 15) 300,00 150,000 A. H. Sturges \J. H. Miley, Treasurer 
Haverhill *Haverhill Trust Co. 53-171 (Reopened Feb. 27) 100,000 77,930 H. M. Pethybridge R. N. Symonds, Treasurer 
Michigan 
Detroit *National Bank of Detroit 9-32 (Open Mar. 24) SOI ¢ cc ccccces James McEvo Thos. 8S. Merrill 
Schoolcraft Kalamazoo County State Bank 74-827 46 2asxdes Wm. E. Eldridge |W. H. Angell 
(Reopened Feb. 11) 
—— ia *Commercial Bank 74-845 (Reopened Mar. 1) Gs catuseens C. A. Nelson L. W. Martindale 
Caruthersville *Bank of Caruthersville 80-229 (Closed Mar. 4) | .........-). 0.000000. Same officers in charge heccavecucadcauncdguasduenaa 
(Reopened Mar. 25) 
Fair Play *Citizens State Bank 80-752 (Reopened Mar. 1) | 20,000 2,000 H. N. Paynter H. Cunningham 
New Cambria *Bank of New Cambria 80-1787 (Open Mar. 18) 15,000 3,000 J. B. Jones Sam E. Killam 
anween Raytown Bank 80-1181 (Reopened Feb. 6) 20,000 10,000 H. T. Grubb W. N. Stanton 
ebraska 
Byron Farmers & Merchants Bank 76-674 ET eT eee re ee a me eee ee A. E. Pailing, Active Execu- 
(Reopened Mar. 1 under H. R. 167) tive Officer 
Carroll ere ss A be eww kone as eee naeal ceukeueceguehecsekdeccissulaassssdundcatunsesneeeee 
(Reopened Feb. 14 under H. R. 167) 
Cedar Bluffs *Bank of Cedar Bluffs 76-437 30,000 7,670 Wm. G. Putney E. H. Henderson 
(Reopened Mar. 25 under H. R. 167) 
Chappell annem er~rrr = =«=—le—=«éi wi weg we wanwe ew Managed and operated by same officers 
(Reopened Apr. 1 under H. R. 167) 
Danbury er ee Oe sah a deunes baw cecnaaebaceccnctasenagcdguadecsducdbeyat.casdudereenteedaaneaen 
(Reopened Feb. 20 under H. R. 167) 
Fort Calhoun *Fort Calhoun State Bank 76-1001 —|.......... Rca comsunsl schodsteckdcwneudbonsexsduheiasnsaasteesde eee 
(Reopened Mar. 2 under H. R. 167) 
Garland Germantown State Bank 76-731 cece cele cece eeees Managed and operated by | same officers 
(Reopened Mar. 1 under H. R. 167) 
Homer *Home State Bank 76-1283 (Reopened Mar. 15) | | aaa H. C. Hansen D. G. Evans 
Humphrey ee. £  ivcevewmteleeededeunddlaaante pended caaeasndacche cl wcaiadensueeesase tee “2 
(Reopened Feb. 14 under H. R. 167) 
Murdock Bank of Murdock 76-815 20,000 SS0nO. Meee —ié ww wh wicca ww ee 
(Reopened Feb. 11 under H. R. 167) 
Platte Center *Platte County Bank 76-523 etecteksedensecsencs W. P. Schelp W. P. Schelp 
(Reopened Mar. 21 under H. R. 167) 
Rogers *Bank of Rogers 76-856 (Reopened Mar. 6) 10,000 7,220 E. F. Folda Frank Dudeck, Jr. 
Schuyler eee ee ee RA. UO a Scr Cec irre reer err rrr rn errr 
ae (Reopened for limited banking purposes) 
Scotia i ee 76-863 (Reopened Mar. 10 under|..........|.......... Edw. L. Kokes S. T. Grohosky 
} .R. ) 
Staplehurst anne ... —tiéd i wig ed een wc éemt@ wee W. C. Jacobs L. J. J. Jorgenson 
a (Reopened Feb. 14 under H. R. 167) 
Union 0 UL, RR eee ys fern es Remeeiewe 8 8=—~&K  heaccdiccecenecsuncseueceune 
(Reopened Mar. 23 under H. R. 167) 
New Jersey 
Red Bank *Merchants Trust Co. 55-579 (Reopened Mar 30 ..........).......... K. H. McQueen E. N. McClees, Treasurer 
for unrestricted banking business) 
North Carolina 
Wake Forest as Tons Gs Teak Co, Coes OE OD bog onc ccccdnc cc deesecl cccckdccccdawdesceecccates W. M. Sattorwhite, Manager 
Ohio 66-879 (Open Apr. 1) 
Canton Dime Savings Bank 56-73 (Reopened Feb. 14) Se waccanes Chas. W. Krieg Geo. W. Howenstine, Sec.- 
Treas. 
_ Pemberville Citizens Savings Bank 56-756 (Reopened Feb. 25) 25,000 10,000 J. F. Sherman C. H. Titgemeyer 


(Continued on next page) ‘ 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 
AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME 


SURPLUS & 


STaTe & TOWN NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CaPpiITAL Paoris 


PRESIDENT CASHIER 


Oklahoma 
Bethany *Farmers State Bank 86-1186 (Reopened and oper- 
ating under moratorium—reorganization in 
progress) 
Perry Farmers & Merchants Bank 86-161 (Reopened 
Feb. 20 under 2-year moratorium) 
Oregon 
Gresham The Gresham Bank 96-330 (Open Apr. 1) $ 50,000 $25,000 C. F. Adams J. H. Rodgers 
La Grande *First National Bank 96-328 (Reopened Mar. 2) 125,000 D. I. Stoddard A. K. Parker 
Pennsylvania 
Bentleyville Citizens National Bank 60-1751 (Open Feb. 20) 50,000 25,000 H. B. Richardson Herbert Herzog 
South Carolina 
Greenwood Bank of Greenwood 67-84 (Reopened Mar 6) 100,000 10,000 J. B. Sloan J. B. Gambrell, Asst. Cash 
Landrum Mutual Bank 67-475 (Reopened Feb. 1) 15,000 3,130 J. G. Landrum J. A. Christopher 
Ninety Six *Bank of Greenwood 67-654 (Branch of Green- .....}|H. T. Sloan, Manager 
wood) (Reopened Mar. 6) 
Union *Arthur Depository, Inc. 67-103 (Open Apr. 1) 2,500 H. M. Arthur J.D. Arthur 
Varnville *Hampton County Cash Depository ‘ 
(Open Apr. 3) 
Tennessee 
Rossville *Rossville Savings Bank 87-457 15,000 .. M. Baird 
(Reopened Mar. 15) 
Texas 
McAllen *City State Bank & Trust Co. 50,000 


(Charter granted Mar. 24) 
Washington ; 
Olympia Washington National Rank 98-52 (Open Mar. 1) 100,000 M. E. Reed R. M. Lee 





CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


6 Purchases; 6 Title Changes; 8 Consolidations; 15 Taken Over; 15 Mergers; 2 Successions 
5 Reorganizations; 3 Absorptions; 4 Changes in Location; 5 Conversions 


PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


SURPLUS «& 


FORMER NAME How Cuancep | C: AL 
ForMER NAME APITAL Prnovire 


State & TOWN PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Alabama ; ; 

Albertville First National Bank 61-500 Marshall County State Bank Sold assets and 
transferred 
depositors 
Jan. 21 

Arizona 
Jerome Bank of Clemenceau 91-153 Bank of Clemenceau, Head office $ 50,000 $ 40,790J. S. Douglas ’. G. Thompson 

Clemenceau, Ariz. transferred 
to Jerome 
Branches at 
Clemenceau 
and Jerome 
discontinued 

Prescott *Valley Bank & Trust Co. First National Bank with | Merger eff. 

(Branch of Phoenix) Valley Bank & Trust Co. Feb. 21 
91-36 (Branch of Phoenix) 
Arkansas 
Magnolia Farmers Bank & Trust Co. |Farmers Bank, Emerson Absorbed 
81-163 Feb. 10 
Warren Merchants & Planters Bank Merchants & Planters Trust Title 
81-159 & Savings Bank eff. Jan. 10 
California 


San Diego Security Trust & Savings La Jolla National Bank of Purchased 
Bank 90-54 San Diego, La Jolla Feb. 14 
Susanville Bank of America, Susanville Bank of Lassen County with Taken over 
Branch 90-739 Bank of America, Susan- and merged 
ville Branch Feb. 14 
Florida 
Babson Park *Scenic Highlands State Babson Park State Bank Title 
Bank 63-400 eff. Feb. 25 
Stuart Citizens Bank of Stuart Citizens Bank, Okeechobee Moved Feb. 13 15,000 D. S. Hudson 
oO 
Wallace Wallace Bank & Trust Co. First National Bank, Mullen Taken over 


92-56 Jan. 26 
Illinois 
Chicago *Live Stock National Bank Stock Yards Bank & Trust Succeeds 1,000,000 650,330 D. H. Reimers D. R. Kendall 
of Chicago 2-35 Co. April 6 
Chicago *National Boulevard Bank Boulevard Bridge Bank Conversion 500,000 ..........J3. DeF. Richards John Hagey 
of Chicago 2-86 Eff. Mar. 29 
Dongola *First State Bank 70-1261 First National Bank with Merger P W. W. Karraker E. L. Goodman 
First State Bank Eff. Feb. 25 
Payson *State Street Bank 70-1067 Payson State Savings Bank (Taken over 25,000 10,000 + . W. A. Heidbreder 


Mar. 1 
Indiana 
Greensburg Greensburg Bank 71-329 Greensburg National Bank Title 25,000 6,050 D. A. Myers Dan 8S. Perry 
Eff. Feb. 6 
Spencer Citizens Bank of Freedom Citizens Bank, Freedom Moved 10,000 2,500 John Hoot L. A. Nelson 
71-1213 Feb. 4 
Iowa 
Cherokee *Steele State Bank 72-196  Steele’s Bank (Private) Title 50,000 51,050 H. C. Steele R. T. Steele 
Eff. Mar. 15 
Coon Rapids First State Bank 72-607 First National Bank Deposit liability 
assumed 
Feb. 20 


(Continued on next page) 
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yn 








Present NAME AND 


: » Town ’ - 
State & To TRANsIT NuMBER 











lowa 
Muscatine 


First Trust & Savings Bank 
‘ 


x 
4 









Tipton Tipton State Bank 72-380 
Kansas : 
Effingham *Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 83-483 
Minnesota 


Cottonwood Empire State Bank 75-1308 











Henning *First National Bank 


75-476 


Missouri 
Kansas City City Bank & Trust Co. 
18-69 

Mercantile Home 
Trust Co. 18-18 





Kansas City Bank & 








*La Plata State Bank 
80-395 
Drovers & Merchants Bank 


36-55 


La Plata 







St. Joseph 








Tipton *Tipton Farmers Bank 
80-447 
Urich *Bank of Urich 80-719 





Webster Groves Webster Groves Trust Co 


80-121 










Nebraska 

Tecumseh *Johnson County Bank 
New York 

Buffalo Buffalo Savings Bank 





10-51 
*First National Bank 
50-1037 





Painted Post 














North Dakota 
Stanley *Scandia American Bank 
77-465 
Ohio 
Deshler Corn City State Bank 
56-687 
Oklahoma 


El Reno *Citizens National Bank 


86-66 
















Fairfax First State Bank 86-860 
Newkirk Eastman National Bank 
86-241 
Pennsylvania 


Danville Danville National Bank 


60-573 









Emaus Emaus National Bank 
60-1146 

Lansdale *First National Bank 
60-801 

Reading *Farmers National Bank & 


Trust Co. 60-35 


South Carolina 









32-77 
Central State Bank 88-489 









Eagle Lake 










Jasper Jasper State Bank 88-893 

Killeen First State Bank 88-628 

Lorenzo *Lorenzo State Bank 

é SS-—1688 

Nacogdoches Commercial State Bank 
88-271 

Riogrande First State Bank & Trust 

Co. 88-1266 
Rotan First National Bank 





88-675 
Peoples State Bank 
88-2029 









Shepherd 


Sulphur Springs Sulphur Springs Bank State 


88-197 


Wylie Farmers & Merchants State 
Wtes Bank 88-2146 
Bland *Bank of Bland County 


68-313 







First National Bank 


Tipton National Bank 


State 


Farmers State Bank, Hanley 


First State Bank Clitherall, 


. a. 
Home Trust Co., Main Street 


Old Orchard State Bank 


Mullins *Anderson Brothers, Bankers 
Tennessee 
Fountain City Fountain City Bank 87-719 
Memphis *Union Planters National 
Bank & Trust Co. 26-8 
Texas 
Dallas Texas Bank & Trust Co. 
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ForMER NAME How CHANGED 


Deposit liability 
assumed Feb. 4 
(New organiza- 
tion operating 

e under S8.F. 111) 

Succeeds 


Feb. 17 


Bank of Effingham 
with Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank 


Merger 
Eff. Apr. 1 


Changed title 
and location 
Feb. 6 

Consolidation 
Eff Apr. 3 


Falls 


with First National Bank 


Henning 
Broadway Bank with City Merger 
Bank & Trust Co. Eff. Feb. 4 


Merger 
State Bank, Mercantile Eff. Feb. 27 
Trust Co., and Sterling 
Bank of Kansas City 
Elmer Exchange Bank, 
Flmer 
De Kalb State Bank, 
De Kalb 
Farmers Bank 
(closed 3/13/33) 


Assets purchased 
Feb. 21 
Purchased 
Jan. 28 
Reopened under 
new title 
Apr. 1 
Merger 
Eff. Feb. 21 
Taken over 
Feb. 3 


Farmers Bank and Bank of 


Urich 


First State Bank and 
Farmers State Bank 


Merger 


American Savings Bank with Merger 
Buffalo Savings Bank Eff .Feb. 11 
Painted Post National Bank Reorganized 
(Closed 12/7/31) under new 
title Feb. 27 


Scandia American Bank, 
Palermo 


Moved Mar. 23 


Deshler State Bank with 
Corn City State Bank 


Merger 
Eff. Jan. 31 


El Reno State Bank with 
Citizens National Bank 
Hominy National Bank, 


Consolidation 
Eff. Mar. 21 
Moved and 


Hominy changed title 
Feb. 20 
First National Bank Deposit 
(Vol. liq. 2/9/33) liabilities 
assumed 
Farmers National Bank, Sold 
Exchange Rep. Feb. 20 
Security Trust Co. Absorbed 
Jan. 14 
Lansdale Title & Trust Co. Absorbed 
Feb. 28 
Penn National Bank & Trust Merger 


Co., Reading National Bk. 
& Trust Co. and Farmers 
National Bank & Trust Co. 


Eff. Feb. 17 


Title 
Eff. Feb. 20 


Anderson Bros. Depository 


City Bank of Fountain City 
Manhattan Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. with Union 
Planters National Bank & 
Trust Co. and operated as 
Manhattan Bank Branch 


Reorganized 
Merger 
Eff. Mar. 11 


First State Bank, Cedar Hill Taken over 

Jan. 30 
Succeeds Dec. 12 
Taken over 


Eagle Lake State Bank 
Brookeland State Bank, 


Brookeland Feb. 13 
First State Bank, Copperas Taken over 
Cove Jan. 21 


First State Bank Reorganized 
Mar. 22 
Taken over 
Jan. 28 
Consolidation 
Eff. Jan. 30 
Consolidation 
Eff. Feb. 13 
Consolidation 
Eff. Jan. 1 


Appleby State Bank, 
Appleby 

First National Bank with 
First State Bank & Tr. Co. 

Rotan State Bank with First 
National Bank 

Cold Springs State Bank, 
Coldsprings with Peoples 
State Bank, Shepherd 

Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank, Brasher 

Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank, Rowlett 


Sold Dee. 31 


Taken over 
Jan. 31 


Bank of Mechanicsburg, 
Mechanicsburg with Bank 
of Bland County, Bland 


Merger 
Eff. Mar. 29 


CAPITAL 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


$100,000 


én > 
50,000 


15,000 


25,000 


200,000 


50,000 
30,000 


25,000 


20,000 


100,000 


50,000 


30,000 


50,000 


25,000 


60,000 


125,000 


400,000 


25,000 


25,000 


25,000 


35,000 


17,500 


50,000 


25,000 


£0,000 


SuRPLUS «& 
PRorits 


PRESIDENT CasHIER 


- 








$200,0008. G. Stein E. E. Bloom 


16,900 L. W. Mathews R. D. Swartzlender 


5,000 W. C. Roche Clarence Hegarty 


5,320T. F. Spreiter R. A. Gluth 
200,000S. M. Woodson _C. S. Metzler 
21,630 H. C. Surbeck L. E. Tansil 
14,910 F. H. Eyler J. A. Teresinski 
10,000 P. C. Flood W. P. Kuttenkuler 


5,000 A. H. Harvey W. H. Erwin 


166,740C. H. Holekamp' CC. E. King. 
Secretary 


Frank Defoe H. W. Schepman 


C. L. Gurney F. J. Miller, 
Treasurer 


25,000 L. A. Thomas R. W. Brown 


7,000 H. L. House T. B. King 


76,970 W. J. Aycock J. Y. Taylor 


2,000 J. A. Presbury J. H. Comer 


8,300 Harry Roberts W. C. Leirmann 


187,000 R. J. S. Butz J. C. Kruse 


1,082,0001. G. Lukens P. G. Hartman 


2,700 B. B. Anderson R. L. Goodyear 


5,130C. R. Martin W. H. Henry 


. Geo. Herder, Sr W. E. McRae 


11,190H. C. Smith T. H. Minor 


R. L. Durham John Hughes 


15,460 H. P. Guerra E. J. Guerra 


10,080 Roy Riddell H. T. Fillingim 


10,000W. A. Newberry J. R. Stafford 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 


Virginia 
Bland 


Callao 


Rural Retreat 
Washington 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Wisconsin 
Brillion 
Cumberland 
Merrill 
Norwalk 
Prairie du Chien 
Spring Valley 


Wausau 


ABSORPTIONS AND 


PRESENT NAME AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 


*Bank of Bland County 
68-313 


*Citizens Bank of Kinsale, 
Inc. (Branch of Kinsale, 
Va.) 68-568 


*Peoples Bank 68-572 


*Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 
First Avenue Branch 


*Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 
North Seattle Branch 


Farmers & Merchants Bank 
79-462 

State Bank of Cumberland 
79-332 

*Citizens State Bank 
79-140 

*Community State Bank 
79-425 

*Prairie City Bank 79-236 


Bank of Spring Valley 
79-361 


ForMER NAME 


Bank of Rocky Gap, Rocky 
Gap with Bank of Bland 
County 

Callao State Bank, Callao 
(closed 1/16/33) with 
Citizens Bank of Kinsale, 
Inc., Kinsale, as Callao 
Branch 

First National Bank with 
Peoples Bank 


Peoples First Avenue Bank 


Peoples North Seattle Bank 


First National Bank 


Bank of Comstock, 
Comstock 
Citizens National Bank 


Norwalk State Bank and 
Farmers State Bank 

Crawford County Bank and 
Bank of Prairie du Chien 

Farmers State Bank with 
Bank of Spring Valley 


*First-American State Bank American National Bank 


79-90 


How CHANGED 


Merger 
Eff. Mar. 29 


Merger 
Eff. Mar. 29 


Consolidation 
Eff. Mar. 24 


Taken over and 
operated as a 


branch Mar. 13 


Taken over and 
operated as a 


branch Mar. 13 


Succeeds 

Feb. 13 
Taken over 

Rep. Feb. 13 
Succeeds 

Mar. 2 
Consolidation 

Eff. Mar. 20 
Merger 

Eff. Mar. 13 
Consolidateion 

Eff. Feb. 14 
Taken over 

Feb. 28 


CaPimraL 


$ 30,000 


SuRPLUs «& 


Prorrrs CasHIER 


PRESIDENT 


$ 10,000W. A. Newberry J. R. Stafford 


10,940,O0tto Sieberns J. H. Graslie 


F. K, McPherson W.G. Whyte, 
Actg. Cashier 


Supplement Number Three To 
RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


NEW 


JERSEY 


Compilation to April 12, including 
banks not named in first two supple- 
ments because at the time this was 
issued official notice of their opening 
had not reached us in response to 
queries addressed to the U. S. 
Treasury, the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Banking Departments 
of the several states. 

This supplement, like the first two, 
is known to be incomplete because 
none of the authorities consulted 
have given us complete lists. It has 
been carefully compiled and, like the 
former supplements, is issued in re- 
sponse to a demand for immediate, 
even though incomplete, information. 
No responsibility for this or former 
lists is assumed by the Publishers. 


DELETIONS 


ARKANSAS 
Eureka Springs. . First State Bank * 
Bank of Judsonia*® 
COLORADO 
First National Bank 
LORIDA 
Jacksonville... ..Citizens Bank of Jackson- 


ville 
ILLINOIS 
Fairbury ........Farmers State Bank 


Toulon as. P. Dewey & So 


Inc 
KANSAS 
Argonia.........Farmers & 
State Bank* 


State Bank of Effingham* 83-482 
Frederick State Bank.... 83-833 


Merchants 


Logan County State Bank 83-947 
Farmers State Bank 83-10: 


Union Trust Co. (Agency 
(McKinley P. O.) of Ellsworth) 
MINNESOTA 
State Bank of Hamburg.. 75-778 
Minneapolis... ..Penn Avenue State Bank*® 17-102 
|} ON ar City Bank of St. Paul*.. 22-65 
Rice Street State Bank*.. 22-84 
NEBRASKA 


Platte Valley State Bk.*. 76-1041 


76-565 
76-153 


Farmers State Bank*.... 
Farmers State Bank*.... 
First State Bank* 

Bank of Thayer 

Farmers State Bank 
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a State Savings Bk. 70-1066 


76-888 
76-1210 


Atlantic City... .Atlantic City National Bk. 55-139 
Carteret First National Bank*.... 55-437 
Broadway Bk. & Tr. Co.. 55-605 

Paterson........Franklin Trust,Co.* 55-66 
NEW YORK 

No. Tonawanda. Union Trust Co.* 
OKLAHOMA 

Headrick....... .Citizens State Bank 
OREGON 

Citizens National Bank... 24-19 

First National Bank of 


Portland 
Portland 


Peni —.. _—— Bk.. 
HODE ISLAN 
Greenville Trost Co 


. Wrenne & Co.. 


.First National Bank®... . 
First State Bank * 
7 State Bank 

B. Worsham & Co., 


Nashville. .... 
TEX 


Bardwell....... 
Cedar Hill 


Henrietta 


. Farmers State Bank. 
oy & Merchants State 


New Boston... 
Rowlett 


88-2145 


First "National Bank*.... 
Citizens State Bank 
San Antonio... —— & Mechanics 
Weslasco Security State Bank*.. 
Wills Point ..... State National Bank*.... 88-591 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond... ...American Bank & Tr. Co. *68-6 
Temperanceville .Temperanceville Bank... 68-439 
Wachapreague...Wachapreague Banking 
Company 
WASHINGTON 
Central National Bank of 
Commerce 
Washington National Bk. 
of Commerce 
WISCONSIN 
State Bank of Eastman. . 
..Northern Trust 
Wisconsin 
La Crosse Trust Co.*.... 
. Manitowoc Trust Co.*... 
. Hopkins St. State Bank. . 
First Trust Co. in Osh- 
kosh* 
Peoples Savings Bank... . 
-Bank of St. Croix Falls*. . 


Seattle 
Seattle 


Eastman 
Green Bay.. 


La Crosse 
Manitowoc. 
Milwaukee..... 
Oshkosh 


Sheboygan 
St. Croix Falls. . 


CHANGES 


COLORADO 
Antonio......... Commercial State Bank* 82-209 
Town should read Antonito 
Durango Trust Co. 
should be Durango Bank 
& Trust Co.* 


Durango 


FLORIDA 
Citizens Bank of Florida 
should be Citizens Bank. . 
LOUISIANA 
Church Point... .Farmers & Merchants Bk. * 
should read Farmers Bank 
& Tr. Co.* 
NEW JERSEY 
Cliffside Park ...Cliffside Park Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co.*.... 
Should read 
Grantwood......Cliffside Park Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co.*.... 
(Cliffside A, P. O.) 
ORTH DAKOTA 
Scandia American Bank. . 
changed Corporate head- 
quarters to Stanley, N.D 
TENN ESSEE 
Tellico Plains....Listed in Sup. No. 2 : 
Tillico Plains 


Stuart 62-41 
5 


55-503 
55-621 


Palermo T7-465 


ADDITIONS 


ALABAMA 
Bank of Gaylesville 
ONA 


Bank of Willcox 
KANSAS 
Elk Horn Bk. & Tr. Co.*. 81-133 
Bank of Ash Flat 81-499 
Citizens Bank & Tr. Co.* 81-116 
Bank of Cave City 81-310 
-Bank of Evening Shade. . 
Bank of Franklin 
Mount Pleasant. Bank of Barren Fork.... 
Sidney Bank of Sidney 
Smithville Citizens Bank 

CALIFORNIA 

Alhambra Bank of America National 

Trust & Savings Assn., 

First and Main Branch. 90-241 
Bank of America 90-1396 

(Folsom Branch) 
Seaboard National Bank, 

Wilshire La Brea Branch 16-308 
a ee National Bank, 

Wilshire Vermont Branch16-198 

Bank of America National 

Trust & Savings Assn., 


Ash Flat 
Batesville 


Evening Shade. . 


Folsom City 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 


Riverside 


Eighth & Broadway Br. 90-7 
First Trust & Savings Bk. 
Garfield Branch*...... 90-130 
First Trust & Savings Bk., 
Raymond Branch*. ... 90-1308 
Mechanics Bank, 23rd.- 
McDonald Branch..... 90-138 
Metropolitan Trust Co. of 
California, Riverside Br. 90-128 
San Andreas Central Bank of Calaveras *90-989 
San Diego Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Fifth and Univer- 
sity Branch*.... . 90-1151 
(Continued on ‘nent page) 
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Antoni 
Denve 


Denve 
Denve: 


Manch 
Putnar 


Washit 


Kissim 


Palm F 


Alston 

Arlingt 
Atlants 
Boston 
Byrom’ 
Cadwel 


Chatsw 
Cochra: 
Comer . 
Cullode 
Cuthbe 
Hahira 
Lakewc 

Heig! 
Atlant 


Hager 
Kendric 
Troy. . 


Albany 
Algonqt 
Albers . 
Argenta 


Goodwine 
Grand Cl 
Greenfiel< 
Greenvill: 


Gridley . . 
Hardin . 

















































































































































San Francisco. ..American Trust Co., Russ Morrison. ...... Smith Trust & Sav. Bk.* 70-590 
: Bidg. Office * 11-157 Mound City..”... First State Bank........ 70-520 
San Francisco. . . Wells Fargo Bank & U nion ere First State Bank of 
Trust Co., Union Trust DS vend can cicnau 70-1474 
GM cdceadcsnnwetes 11-61 ere Normal State Bank...... 70-1 
COLORADO Ohiman......... Ohiman State Bank...... 70-1051 
Antonito ....... Commercial State Bank*. 82-209 Olmstead errr. First State Bank. ... 70-2060 
cc adeesia -_~ m4 Joint Stock Land Palestine....... Farmers State Bank*.... 70-748 
Sips apis paeemon 23-89 Peotone ...++++.-Peopone State Bank. .... 70-1911 
Deaver......... First g EATS Bank*... 23-88 Piper City. .....State Bank of Piper City. 70-1000 
Deaver..... _.Union Trust Co.®....... 23-51 Plymouth ....... Plymouth State Bank*.. 70-936 
- CONNECTICUT Prairie City..... Bank of Prairie City..... 70-1535 
Manchester ....Manchester Tr. Co. (new) Princeton....... First State Bank*®....... 
Putnam . ‘Citizens National Bank*. 61-213 Quincy......... Illinois State Bank*®..... 70-54 
“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Rochester... .... Rochester State Bank.... 70-1552 
Washington..... Washington Mechanics Rosiclare.......State Bank of Rosiclare. . 70-1559 
Savings Bank*........ 5-66 Sailor eee. . ‘Sailor Sprihgs Banking Co. 70-1706 
FLORIDA Sainte Marie. Sainte Marie State Bank. 70-1564 
Kissimee........ First National Bank*.... 63-453 Sandwich....... ..The Sandwich State Bk.* 70-561 
Palm Beach ee on™ Beach Trust Co... Shabbona....... 9 & Traders State a 
EC OR ; Mn ewcocesaenaccade 
eee McBride Bros. Bankers.. 64-1067 Sherrard....... Farmers State Bank®... 70- 
Arlington. ...... Bostwick Banking Co..... 64-1133 Shumway. . ... Citizens State Pa oe 
OS See Empire Trust Co.*...... 64-946 oe — OU SONaRe Fru 
Rs a cise Boston Banking Co... ... 64-383 , Savings Bank*........ 70-1723 
Byromville...... I.8.&8.B. | diag Bkrs. Sparland .-Sparland State Bank .... 70-1595 
Codwell........ Graham, Smith & Beding- Springerton .....Springerton State Bank .. 70-1597 
field, Private Bankers.. 64-1119 Springfield...... First National Bank*.... 70-27 
Chatsworth. ....Cohutta Banking Co..... 64-720 St. Elmo........ Fayette County Bank* .. 70-793 
Cochran........ Cook Banking Co........ 64-1134 Stockton ... First National Bank..... 70-2141 
Comer......-+.. Rowe Banking Co........ 64-1127 Stonefort.......Saline County State Bank 70-1607 
Culloden........ —— Banking Co...... 64-1113 5 — se eeeeee _ — oe a. oa 
Cuthbert....... avis Exchange Bank.... 64-1140 Urbana......... usey’s State Bank® . 
Rigi: Hahira Banking Co...... Goaney Veums......... Marshall Co. State Bank * 70-1637 
=, nema 7 Villa Grove. | |. -Villa Grove State Bank. . 70-1980 
Heights... .South Side Atlanta Bank. 64-823 Virden.......... a & Merchants 0.008 
Atlanta A ) State Ms ccnsceseve 
IDAHO Li Peer First State Rank*....... 70-954 
Hagerman. .... First National Bank*.... 92-135 Warrenville. .... Warrenville State Bank. . 70-2124 
Kendrick. ...... Kendrick State Bank®... 92-123 West McHenry... West McHenry State Bk.* 70-1660 
Troy... TE “inant Bank of Troy*..... 92-212 Winslow...... .State Bank of Winslow... 70-1879 
YOIS INDIANA 
ae First Trust & Savings Bk.* 70-1014 Milltown ....... First National Bank..... 71 
T Algonquin .- Algonquin State Bank*.. 70-1129 Nappanee....... Farmers Loan & Tr. Co... 71-1214 
= ae — ee a - . Serre CN kc eeeewe Ossian State Bank....... ‘1-1 
Argenta ..Gerber State Bank*..... i. re Citizens Bank*®......... 71-875 
Se The Ashton Bank*...... 70-944 Rising Sun...... Cit Stat aan - 
=, messes * = a — Bk.* bp eam. a Reais Seats Reson’ a. sa 71.808 
rtonville......Bartonville Bank........ Rochester....... U. S. Bank & Trust Co. *.71-413 
(Peoria P. O.) ‘ South Bend..... St. Mees County Savings 
er Farmers Bank of Baylis*. 70-1162 od CRETE PEE 71-51 
Beecher......... First State Bank........ 70-1913 South Bend..... St. Joseph Loan & Trust 
Bellmont....... i A | ee... s-sSs/- PG eer eee 71-53 
— ‘ : ae — eee bg Vallonia........ Brownstown Loan & Tr. 
| Scott State Bank*....... (B f 
Buckley........ Buckley State Bank... .. 70-1195 sau} meagan ie ‘ Jayson 71-1272 
Camp Grove. ...Camp Grove State Bank. . 70-1203 IOWA 
Camp Point... . Peopl =i Bank of Camp 70-818 MI vaicaceinds Exchange Bank......... 72-680 
WES. no cecccceceses MRL xian andale The Anita Bank*....... 72- 
oon CE nasnaeus Farmers State Bank..... 70-1206 Fairfield sta arinip's First National Bank®. as 7218t 
Carlyle Ricdicigcnie First National Bank*.... 70-650 Greenfield .......Adair County Bank...... 72-497 
eee oe National Bank in — Sibley..... * gaits National Bank*.... 72-510 
ie Srey <ANSAS 

? Chesterfield. .... Chesterfield State Bank* 70-1219 Ozawkie........ State Bank of Ozawkie... 83-979 
oe Rata iak Beentaee Sate Dok’. * 2-309 KENTUCKY 

5-503 SERGE e Livestock Nationa Rowling Green...American National Bank* 73-74 
Chicago oe ce ee snes -35 Cannel City .. - County National 

rer ee Sixty-Third an als’ Kakiecewinnns 

5-621 k State Savings Bank.... 2-266 Crab Orchard. Crab Onchaad Banking Co. 7471 
Cisne. . . Cisne State Bank*...... 70-1224 East Bernstadt.. First National Bank. .... 73-482 
Claremont. ..... Claremont State Bank... 70-1711 Elsmere... .....Peoples Liberty Bk. & Tr. 

1-465 Clayton . . Clayton State Bank..... 70-2123 Co. (Agency of Coving- 
Concord........ Concord State Bank..... 70-1234 | 
Cornland....... State Bank of Cornland.. 70-1985 Loretto......... Rank of Loretto......... 3-739 
Cypress . ..Farmers & Merchants Owenton........ Farmers National Rank. . 73-307 

é State Bank........... 0-1244 Rochester.......Green River Deposit Bk.. 73-585 
Crossville....... First National Bank. .... 70-1242 Springfield...... First National Bank. .... 3-260 
RS hac anne Dixon National Bank*... 70-313 Stamping 

East Peoria. ....Fon Du Lac State Bank. . 70-1993 Ground....... Farmers Deposit Bank 

ae - oan Bank & ye.sees fom mE mere 

 ) ) Ae it : klin) 

Eldred . ...State Bank of Eldred. ... 70-1272 LOUISIANA poonaipapinns) 

on Hisabethtown .. First State Bank . -- 70-1273 Covington...... Commercial Bank & Trust 

j1- Ekville . .Elkville State Bank®... . 70-1275 avdvncieeacdeeee’ 84-89 
= Bie oe Farmers State Bank*.... 70-1281 MAINE 

1-136 Forest City... .. Forest City State Bank*. 70-1303 Belfast......... Merrill Trust Co. *(Branch 

1-188 Gays... vou: yay —_ Lge ... 70-1314 of Bangor) ........... 262 

é German Pas i tat i 
1409 wage: = teem,” Mba cepa ee 
1. Gibson City... .. ay National Bank of 7 Boothbay 
. smerny Re 70-640 Harbor. ......Augusta Trust Co. *(Branch 

31-336 Bf Goodwine....... Farmers State Bank..... 70-1323 sie of huapetes <i . men 2-168 

31-338 § (Grand Chain... . First State Bank. -+. 70-1326 Brownville Jct...Eastern Trust & Ranking 

31-560 Greenfield....... Farmers State Bank*.... 70-812 Co. (Branch of Bangor) 

31-522 § Greenville... . . State Bank of Hoiles & Bucksport...... Merrill Trust Co. (Branch 

31-434 aa Sons*®........ Sane kewe 70-502 of Bangor)............ 2-185 
a ee State Bank of Gridley.... 70-1333 Camden........ Security Trust Co.(Branch 
RD kcvesace Bank of Calhoun County* 70-1341 of Rockland).......... 2-146 
Harrisburg... .. . First National Bank*.... 70-384 Disield.... case Rumford Falls Trust Co. * 

90-241 § Hartsburg....... Hartsburg State Bank.... 70-1343 (Rranch of Rumford).. 52-187 

90-1396 F lietick.....-. Hettick State Bank...... 70-1350 East Millinocket .Millinocket Trust Co. 
= ee . State Bank of Hull...... 70-1362 (Agenev of Millinocket) 

NS csaces's State Bank of Huntley* . 70-1365 Fairfield........ Augusta Trust Co. *(Branch 
6-303 & | 
1 a ad bie's:6-600% Ina State Bank.......... '0-1369 of Aueusta)........... 2-132 
198 -. = ...-Tola State Bank......... 70-1373 = Island Falls. .... Katahdin Trust Co.(Branch 

16- siinsonville . Johnsonville State Bank .. 70-1829 Me ah hen a 2-251 
i tee .. Kell State Bank......... '0-1799 + Monson........Guilford Trust Co. (Agency 

ee State Bank of Kent...... 70-2064 of Guilford) 

90-7 Kinderhook... . . Kinderhook State Bank. . 70-1953 New Auburn....First-Auburn Trust Co. 

90-1908 ter Dia wis Exchange State Bank.... 70-808 (Auburn P. 0.) (Agenev of Auburn) 
rittle York . .First State Bank. - 70-1419 Norridgewock. . . Augusta Trust Co. (Branch 

1308 seavICW....... Longview State Bank. 70-1425 of Augusta)........... 256 

90- eee Clay County State Bank. 70-998 Northeast 

90-1888 Malden . .; ‘ ag mm & Traders State Harbor....... Bar Harbor Banking & 

Sa hcl date teaes aha a '0-1434 Trust Co. (Agency of 
Marshall . .. The “Marshall State Bank* 70-560 SS rrr 
90-128 F MeNabb 
oo Ge Farmers State Bank*.... 70-1449 Southwest 

r90-' iilbrook abe ies Farmers State Bank... .. 70-1460 pS ere Bar Harbor Banking & 
yeaeeto pieaws 6% Bank of Modesto........ 70-1467 Trust Co. (Agency of 

90-1181 ekena........ Mokena State Bank..... 70-1468 Bar Harbor).......... 
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Warren.........Security Trust Co. (Branch 
of Rockland).......... 2-219 
MARYLAND 
Aberdeen. ..... First National Bank*.... 65-142 
Boonsboro. ..... Hagerstown Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Hagers- 
CN ccceesctennnnce 5-297 
Catonsville ......Union Trust Co. of Mary- 
—_ (Branch of Balti- 
SS a 148 
Cecilton...... Ceeilton Bank (Branch of 
Elkton Banking & Trust 
Co., Elkton).......... 5-227 
Dundalk........ Provident Savings Bank 
(Dundalk-St. Helena 
. Branch of Baltimore).. 65-293 
East New 
Market....... East New Market Bank of 
Eastern Shore Trust Co. 
(Branch of Cambridge). 65-155 
eres Union Trust Co. of Mary- 


land (Branch of Balti- 

ecb ccath ab nde ws 65-289 
.Citizens National Bank*. 65-58 
.First National Bank*.... 65-57 


Havre de Grace. 
Havre de Grace. 


Leitersburg. .. . . Hagerstown Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Hagers- 
SON ii cb acdekdn ekens 65- 
Mangansville .... Hagerstown Bank & Trust 


Co. (Branch of Hagers- 
Sear 
First National Bank*.. 


65-180 


North East 65-187 


Overles......... Union Trust Co. of Mary: 

land * (Branch of Mary- 

Wea Jets cacnackensas 65-241 
Randallstown.... Randallstown Bank (Br. 


of Baltimore County Bk., 
WOE «a cdandnce ses 
Rising Sun Bank (Branch 
of Elkton Banking & 
Trust Co., Elkton)..... 
.Provident Savings Bank 
(Branch of Baltimore). . 
.White Hall Bank* (Branch 
of Baltimore County 
Bank, Towson) 65-213 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ashburnham... .Gardner Trust Co. (Branch 
of Gardner) 
Newton Trust Co. (Branch 
CN rrr 53-613 
Bostom. ........ Massachusetts Savings Bk. 5-121 


Rising Sun...... 


65-265 
65-247 


Sparrows Point. 


White Hall..... 


Auburndale 


Cohasset ........ Rockland Trust Co. (Br. . 
of Rockland).......... 53-653 
err City Savings Bank (Branch 


of Pittsfield) 
East Weymouth. Weymouth Trust Co. (Br. 
of South Weymouth).. 


Fitchburg...... . Worcester County National 

Bank (Branch of Wor- 

ee EEA Ae 191 
Hull... ........Rockland Trust Co.(Branch 

of Rockland).......... 57 
Indian Orchard ..Springfield National Bank 

(Branch of Springfield). 53-632 
Millville. ....... Uxbridge Savings Bank 

(Branch of Uxbridge)... 53-635 
Northbridge. . .. .Whitinsville Savings Bank 

(Rockland Branch of 

Whitinsville).......... 
eee Cape Cod Five Cents Sav- 

ings Bank (Branch of 

re 
ho eer ee Cape Cod Trust Co. (Br. 

Ce PN i csoucaeas 
) Sere Chelsea Savings Bank 

(Branch of Chelsea).... 53-631 
GRR. oe cv ccnce Commonwealth Savings 

Bank (Branch of Lynn) 
Somerville. ..... Somerville National Bank *53-126 
Somerville... ... Somerville Trust Co.* 53-127 
Swampscott.....Lynn Five Cent Savings 

Bank (Branch of Lynn) 53-641 
Wilmington. .... Mechanics Savings Bank * 

(Branch of Reading)... 53-650 
Wrentham...... National Bank of Wren- 

Ga ckcvcevkenscas 

MICHIGAN 

RRs cases Dafter Saving Bank..... 74-1045 
, | ae The First National Bank* 74-1121 
PS wen cnaeied Citizens Commercial & 

Savings Bank*........ 4-52 
a eddneaueda Merchants & Mechanics 

| Spree 4-56 
Grand Rapids. ..Grand Rapids Trust Co.*. 74-12 
Henderson. ..... Farmers State Bank. . 74-989 
a State Savings Bank...... 74-265 
) SE Ithaca Savings Bank*... 74-353 
pe eee Lennon State Bank...... 74-707 
re Marion State Bank...... 74-726 
ee eee Owosso Savings Bank*... 74-168 
Shepherd. . .....Central State Savings Bk.. 74-476 
Trout Creek... .. Trout Creek State Bank*. 74-1073 

MINNESOTA 

Battle Lake..... First National Bank*.... 75-489 
Brooten........ State Bank of Brooten*.. 75-492 
Cannon Falls....Security State Bank. .... 75-1238 
Chanhassen... .. State Bank of Chanhassen 75-1458 
BS cee ccanes State Bank of Dalbo.... 75-1140 
| eR Farmers State Bank..... 75-1475 
DNS cicbaeus Elrosa State Bank....... 
Be avsccneeune Marshall County State 

Dt cdiccntacamedas 75-1543 
Kelliher ....Citizens State Bank... .. 75-1303 
Madison Lake... -Peoples State Bank...... 75-837 
| Per State Bank of Milan*.... 75-861 
Park Rapids. . . .State Bk. of Park Rapids* 75-233 
Plainview ....... Peoples State Bank*..... 75-1561 
St. Paul. .......Cherokee State Bank..... 22-58 


(Continued on next page) 
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St 


Paul 
Urbank 


(Parkers Prairie P. O.) 


Verdi 


“MISSISSIPPI 


McComb 
Ocean Springs 
Pope 


MISSOURI 


Caruthersville. . 
Crocker 

Cross Timbers 
Fair Play 
Granville 

(Paris P. 0.) 
Kansas City 


Kansas City 
Kansas City 


Leonard 
Licking 
Martin City 
New Cambria 
Powersville 
Raymondville 
St. Clair 
Tipton 

MON 
Choteau 


St. Anthony Park State 
Bank®... 22-70 
Urbank Farmers State Bk. 75-1450 
State Bank of Verdi . 75-963 

Mechanics State Bank*.. 85-92 
Ocean Springs State Bk.*. 85-363 

Bank of Pope (Branch of 
Batesville) 85-374 
. Bank of Caruthersville * .. 80-229 
Crocker State Bank* 80-766 
Farmers Bank* ‘ 80-1665 
Citizens State Bank. 80-752 
Granville Bank* 80-1389 


. Fidelity National Bank & 


Trust Co.* 18-9 
Fidelity Savings Trust Co. *18-62 
Missouri Savings Bank & 


Trust Co.* 18-15 
.. Farmers Bank . 80-1064 
. Peoples Savings B: ink*... 80-794 
. Martin City State Bs ank.. 80-1092 
Bank of New Cambria... 80-1787 
.Farmers Bank* 80-714 
Bank of Raymondville 80-1290 


Farmers & Merchants Bk. *80-1413 


NEBRASKA 


Chappell 
Hayland 
Hebron 
Merna 
Pawnee City 
Table Rock 
Tecumseh 
Thayer 
Wilber : 
NEW 
Berlin 
Dover 
Portsmouth 
NEW 
Bayonne 


Grantwood 


(Cliffside Park P. 
. Hudson Trust Co., Newark 


Hoboken 


Hoboken 


Hoboken 


Newark. 
Red Bank 
South Orange... 


Union City 


West New York 


NEW 
Lordsburg ; 

NEW 
Albany he 
Auburn 


Binghampton.. 
Buffalo 
Cincinnatus. . 
Lisle. . ; 
New York C ity 
New York City 
York City. 


York City. 
York City. 


York City 
York City. 


York City 
York City 


York City 


New 


New 
New 


New 
New 


New 
New 


New 


.Hudson Co. 
. Cliffside Park Title (¢ 


..Hudson Trust Co., 


.. Trust Company 


.. Trust 


. Morris Plan Co. of Albany 


. First National Bank * 


Tipton Farmers Bank . 80-447 

TANA 

First National Bank*.... 93-116 
..Chappell State Bank*... 76-948 

First State Bank .. 76-968 

Thayer County Bank*... 76-147 


Farmers Bank of Merna*® 76-467 


Farmers State Bank*. . 76-173 
State Bank of Table Rock 76-884 
.Johnson County Bank.... 76-154 
..The Thayer Bank.... 76-888 
Bank of Wilber*®........ 76-216 
HAMPSHIRE 
..Fidelity Savings Bank.... 54-44 
..Merchants National Bank 54-36 
.First National Bank*®.... 54-47 


JERSEY 

National Bk. 

(Branch of Jersey City) * 55-122 

yuar- 
antee & Trust Co.*.... 

0.) 


55-621 


& Hudson St. Office 
(Branch of Union City) * 55-111 
Four- 
teenth Street Office 
(Branch of Union City) * 55-113 
of New 
Jersey (Branch of Jersey 
City) * 55-112 


..Central Bank & Trust Co. *55-30 


Merchants Trust Co. . 55-579 


.Savings Investment & Tr. 


of East 
Company of New 
Jersey (Branch of Jersey 
City)*... .... 55-198 
New Jersey Title Guaran- 
tee & Trust Co. (Br. 
of Jersey City) * .. 55-201 
MEXICO 
First National Bank*.... 95-82 
29-55 


Co. (Branch 
Orange) * 


55-285 


YORK 


Morris Plan Co. 
of cyreouse) 
Morris Plan Co. 
hampton*. . 


(Branch 

of Bing- 
50-1085 

.. 10-74 

. 50-695 


'. 50-954 
First of Boston Interna- 
1-793 


tional Corp. * 
1-309 


..Buffalo Morris Plan Indus- 


trial Banking Co.* 
Bank of Cincinnatus* 


French American Banking 
Corp.* 
-Gotham Industrial Bank- 
ing Corp.* , 
International Bkg. ‘Corp. 
J. Henry Schroder Bank- 
it C.. so oats 
Morris Plan Co. of New 
Pe 
Savings & Loan Bank of 
the State of New York 
State Banking Company 
Union Banking Corpora- 
tion 
Morris Plan ‘Company of 
New York (Branch of 
Manhattan) * 


1-263 


1-750 


1-788 


1-750 


(Borough of Brooklyn) 


New York City 


(Borough of Brooklyn) 


New York City 


(Borough of Bronx) 
New York City 


The Thrift * 1-392 


Morris Plan Company of 
New York (Branch of 
Manhattan)*....... . 1-750 

Underwriters Trust 

, Bronx Union Office * 


The 


Co 1-784 


(Borough of Bronx) 


Nunda 
Peekskill 


Remsen 
Rochester 
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. .Peekskill 


(Deleted in error in second 
supplement) 
Nunda Bank®. . ..... 50-627 
National Bank 
& Trust Co.* ... 50-252 
First National Bank * 50-836 
Morris Plan Co. . 50-30 


Schenectady . 
Syracuse... . 
Utica paiien 
Wayland 

White Plains 


Yonkers 
Yonkers 


Aberdeen 


Ahoskie 
Albemarle 


Apex 
Asheboro 


Boone. 
Boone : 
Boonville 
Bryson City 
Burnsville 
Canton 
Carthage . 


Catawba 
Charlotte. . 
Charlotte 


Morris Plan Co.* .... 50-96 
..Morris Plan Co. * . 50-49 
. Morris Plan Co. . 50-1138 
First National Bank* 50-888 
Westchester Title & Trust 
Co.* .. 50-232 
Morris Plan Co. (Branch 
of New York City) 
.. Yonkers National Bank & 
Trust Co.*. 50-55 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) * .. 66-300 
Bank of Ahoskie : 66-301 
.Page Trust Co. (Branch 
of Raleigh) *... . 66-208 
Page Trust Co. (Branch 
of Raleigh)*..... 66-282 
Asheboro Bank & Trust 
+ ... 66-728 
.Peoples Industrial Bank .. 66-683 
.Watauga County Bank*. 66-316 
Commercial & Savings Bk. 66-317 
.Bryson City Bank* . 66-320 
Peoples Bank . 66-762 
Champion Bank & ‘Tr. Co. 66-234 
.Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh)............. 66-270 
Peoples Bank 66-486 
Independence Trust Co.*. 66-23 
Industrial Bank of Meck- 
lenburg acti 
Bank of Bladen. 66-328 


Clarkton 
Cleveland. . 
Colerain 
Conway... 
Creswell. ... 
Dallas... . 
Elizabeth City. 


Elkin.... 
Ellenboro. 
Faison : 
Fallston... .. 


Forest City. . 
Forest City. . 


Fountain... 
Franklin... . 
Fremont.. . 
Gastonia... 
Gatesville 
Gibsonville 
Graham. 
Greensboro 
Hamlet..... 


Harmony..... 
Harrellsville 
Haw River 
Hayesville. . . 
Highlands 
High Point 
High Point. 


Jefferson 
Laurel Hill 
Lawndale. . 


Leakesville..... 


Leicester 
Lexington 
0 eee 
Littleton a 
Macclesfield 
Maiden 
Manteo 
Mocksville. . 
Mount Airy 
Mount Gilead 
Newland 
Newnort....... 
No. Wilkesboro 
Norwood 

Pilot Mountain 
Pilot Mountain. 
Pinehurst . 
Pinnacle. . 
Raeford. . 


Raleigh... . 
Raleigh 
Ramseur 


Rich Square 
Roxboro. . 
Rutherfordton 


Sanford 


Shelbv 
Siler City 


Southport 
Spray... 
Stanfield 
Stoneville 
Swannanoa 
Sylva 
Taylorsville 
Thomasville 


Citizens Bank... . ... 66-572 


Bank of Coleraine*. 66-331 
. Bank of Conway 66-334 
Bank of Creswell 66-337 
Bank of Dallas... 66-338 
‘First & Citizens National 
BE a scacanca ss ... 66-78 
Bank of Elkin........... 66-754 
. Bank of Ellenboro* . 66-349 
.. Bank of Faison*. . . 66-353 
..Union Trust Co. (Branch 
of Shelby)....... 66-767 
Industrial Loan & Invest- 
ment Bank 
Union Trust Co. (Branch 
of Shelby)....... 66-846 
.Bank of Fountain*®. .. 66-355 
-Bank of Franklin*. . 66-294 
Bank of Fremont * . 66-357 
.Gaston Loan & Trust Co.. 66-128 
.. Bank of Gates........ . 66-360 
. -Bank of Gibsonville 66-362 


. Citizens Bank........... 66-181 


.. Morris Plan Bank 66-802 
.Page Trust Co. (Branch 
of Raleigh)*... 6-580 
. Harmony Banking & T rust 
Co.. .... 66-721 
..Bank of Harrelisville . 66-525 
..Bank of Haw River...... 66-494 
..Clay County Bank. .. 66-370 
..-Highlands Bank . 66-778 
: Globe Industrial Bank. .... 
.-High Point Morris Plan 
er ... 66-71 
Bank of Ashe. . .... 66-298 
: Bank of Laurel Hill*. . 66-742 
..Union Trust Co. (Branch 
of Shelby). . . 66-768 
- Leakesv ille Bank & Trust 
EL Ea. 66-561 
. .Bank of Leicester . 66-614 
..Commercial Bank of Lex- 
ington*. 66-143 
Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) oa LF 66-385 
..Bank of Littleton*®...... 66-244 
‘Merchants & Farmers Bk. 66-578 
.. Maiden Bank... . 66-389 
..Bank of Manteo . 66-390 
.Bank of Davie*... .. 66-399 
Rank of Mount Airy * .. 66-161 
..Bank of Mount Gilead*.. 66-403 
Avery County Bank*.... 66-538 


Bank of Newport... 66-636 
Rank of North Wilkesboro *66-215 


. .Rank of Norwood 66-408 
.Rank of Pilot Mountain... 66-552 
Farmers Rank .......... 717 
. .Bank of Pinehurst * 66-566 
. .Rank of Pinnacle 66-646 
..Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleivh) is 6-480 
..Morris Plan Bank. . 66-803 
..Page Trust Co.* 66-29 
: Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleich) .... 66-423 
.Rank of Rich Square . 66-425 
..Peovles Bank®... .... 66-232 
Union Trust Co. (Branch 
of Shelby)........... 7 
.. Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh)*............ 66-759 
...Union Trust Co. ... 66-169 
..Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) * ‘ 6-267 
Peonles United Bank * 66-779 
Leaksville Bank & Tr. Co. 66-101 
Rank of Stanfield........ 66-724 
. .Rank of Stoneville 66-447 


‘Swannanoa Bank & Tr. Co. 66-809 
Jackson County Bank*.. 66-452 
Merchants & Farmers Bk. 66-655 
Page Trust Co. (Branch of 


Raleigh) * 66-784 
Pave Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh) * .. ese... 66-456 


RAND MONALLY BANKERS 


Varina 
Windsor 
Yadkinville 
Youngsville 
Zebulon 


NOR 
Stanley .. 

OHIO 
Akron P 
Amsterdam 
Ashland 


Bedford 
Belpre 


Bergholz 
Bolivar 
Canton 
Celina 
Freeport 
Green Camp 
Hudson 
Jackson Center 
Kalida 
Lorain 
Louisville 


Lower Salem 


Luckey.... 
McClure... 
Montpelier 


Mt. Healthy 


Nelsonville... . 
New Straitsville. 
rere 
North Canton 


(Branch P. O. of 
Oakwood...... 
Old Fort... . 
Ottoville 
Painesville. . . 
Piedmont... . 
Roseville 
Sardinia 
Senecaville 
Stony Ridge 
Sugarcreek 
Vandalia 
Warsaw... 


Willoughby 


Bank of Varina ; .. 66-565 
.. Bank of Windsor * . 66-280 
. Bank of Yadkin . 66-475 
Bank of Youngsville .. 66-477 
Page Trust Co. (Branch of 
Raleigh)....... 66-478 
TH DAKOTA 
Scandia American Bank. . 77-465 
. Dime Savings Bank * 56-58 
Amsterdam State Bank Co. 56-1361 
As shiz and Bank & Savings 
Pata an Rad aed ... 56-391 
Cleveland Trust Co.*. 56-886 
Peoples Banking & Trust 
Co.(Branch of Marietta) 56-1364 
Bergholz State Bank Co.. 56-899 
Bolivar State Bank Co... 56-897 
Canton Morris Plan Bank 56-1342 
. Citizens Banking Co.. . 56-543 
. Freeport State Bank..... 56-1253 
Peoples Bank. ... 56-972 
National Bank of Hudson * 56-996 
First National Bank 56-998 
Union Bank Co.* 56-811 
_ Cleveland Trust Co.*. 56-112 
The Geo. D. Harter Bank 
(Branch of Canton) * 56-667 


Lower Salem Commercial 


Bank Co. ; . 56-1216 
..Exchange Bank 56-1029 
.Farmers State Bank 56-1274 


Farmers & Merchants 
State & Savings Bank* 


56-566 


Mt. Healthy Savings «& 
Commercial Bank 56-1340 
. Peoples Bank Co. 56-427 
Perry County Bank . 56-1377 
.Ney State Bank... 56-1080 


..The Geo. D. Harter Bank 


(Branch of Canton) *... 56-1068 
Canton) 
.Oakwood Deposit Bank*. 56-1087 
..Old Fort Banking Co.* 56-1263 
. Ottoville Bank Co . 56-10% | 
. Cleveland Trust Co.* 56-443 
.. Piedmont State Bank.... 56-1104 
. First Trust & Savings Bk. * 56-1371 
...Farmers National Bank. . 56-1316 
..First National Bank* 56-1146 
Farmers Savings Bank 56-1229 
——— Bank*® ‘ 56-1172 
Vandalia State Bank 56-12% | 
.Farmers & Merchants Bk. 
Co .. 56-1190 
..Cleveland Trust Co.* 56-1203 


Worthington . Worthington Savings Bk.* 56-1206 | 
OKLAHOMA 
Earlsboro. . . ._Bank of Earlsboro* . 86-738 
Ringwood .. Bank of Ringwood*..... 86-873 
OREGON 
Albany..... .. Albany State Bank* . 96-57 
Beaverton .. Bank of Beaverton* 96-150 
Maupin.. ..Maupin State Bank* 96-270 
Portland ..Security Savings & Trust 
Co.* 24-13 
Shaniko........E astern Oregon Banking 
ce diag ie. eae 96-221 
Woodburn . Bank of Woodburn* 96-92 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ambridge... . 


Aronimink 


(Drexel Hill P. O.) 


Beaver Falls 
Beaver Falls 


Bessemer. . . 
Bethlehem 


Bowmanstown 


Brentwood 


Brookville . 


Conemaugh . 


Conshohocken. . 
Coraopolis 
a 
Elizabeth. ..... 
Elizabethville. . . 
Erie. 7 : 
Erie 
Erie 
Farrell 
Freeport .. . 
Girardville. 
Glassport...... 
Glen Rock 
Harrisburg 
Harrisburg 
Hazleton 


Imperial 
Indian na.. 
Jeannette. 


Jersey Shore 
Jersey Shore 


Jersey Shore 
Johnstown . 


Johnstown 
Johnstown 
Johnstown. 


..United States Savings & 


.State Bank of Elizabeth* 
.. American State Bank. 


. .Erie Trust Co. * 


2 Vi ictory Banking Tr. Co.* 


.. Title Trust & Guarantee 


. Ambridge Savings & Trust 


ET eT 


NS a es erga aig ; (0-730 
-Media-69th Street Trust 
Co. (Office of Media) 
..John T. Reeves & Co. 
(Private Bank) * . 60-423 
State Bank of Beaver 
Falls* . 60-426 
..Bessemer State Bank * 60-1560 
-The Gosztonyi Savings & 
Trust Co.* 0-258 
_ Citizens Bank of Bowmans- 
err 00-1533 
Brentwood State Bank*. 60-16% 
.. Brookville Title & Trust 
| PS 60-846 


Tr. Co. of Conemaugh * 
-Conshohocken Trust Co. 
-Coraopolis State Bank*.. 
.First Savings & Trust Co 


. Lykens Valley Bank 
. Bank of Erie Trust Co.* 


‘Colonial Trust Co.*. 
Freeport Bank & Tr. Co “® 60-898 
60-164 


.Glassport Trust Co.*.... 60-112 


.. Trust Co. of Glen Rock *. 60-1008 
..Commonwealth Trust Co. et 
. Union Trust Co. of Pa.* 


.Am. Bk. & Trust Co. of 


ee 
e= 
2 Se RET 


Hazleton*®.. . 60-236 
ine erial —_ Bank*. . 60-16 
ndiana ounty eposit 
Bank... 60-68 
First Bank & Trust Co.*. 60-545 
Jersey Shore Trust Co.*. 60-68 
.The State Bank of Jersey 
Shore*... .. 60-70 
Union National Bank*... 60-10 
Johnstown State De ae 
Bank 60-115 
Johnstown Trust Co.*. 0.18 
-Morrellville Deposit Bank 60-113 


EO ES 60-108 
(Continued on next page 
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Lancaster....... Farmers Trust Co. * 60-139 
Lancaster... .Northern Trust & Savings 
Se . 60-149 
Linesville .Linesville State Bank*.. 60-1225 
Lykens Miners Deposit Bank & 
3 Trust Co....... 60-1229 
Mahanoy City...American Be anking Trust 
Co.* . 60-335 
McKees Rocks. . McKees Rocks Tr. Co.*.. 60-363 


Mechanicsburg. . Mechanicsburg Trust Co. * 60-744 


Media Media-69th St. Tr. Co.*.. 60-800 
Minersville Miners State Bank. . 60-598 
Mohnton....... Mohnton Trust Co. 60-1258 
Mount Pleasant . Citizens — & Trust 

Co.* 60-674 


. Mountville N ational Bank 60-1265 


Peoples Savings & Trust 
Co. nee . 60-193 
_Media-69th Street Trust 
Co. (Office of Media). 
0.) 
Guardian Bank & Trust 
Co.* 3-219 


Mountville 
New Castle. 


Oakmont 


Upper Darby P. 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia . Ke *nsington Se curity Bank 

& Trust Co.* .. 3-28 
Philadelphia North City Trust Go.*... 3-222 
Pittsburgh Hazelwood Savings & 

Trust Co.* , 8-90 
Pittsburgh Ohio Valley Bank*® 8-82 
Pittsburgh .. Pennsylvania Trust Co. of 

a cs 8-89 
Pittsburgh Clair Savings & Trust 

ek: 8-108 
Pittsburgh West End Savings Bank 

& Trust Co.*... .. 8-64 
Rankin Rankin Bank*. . . 60-1606 
Reading . Pennsylvania Trust Co.*. 60-41 
Roulette ..The State Bank of Roul- 

ette* . 60-1467 
Salina ..State Bank of Salina*... 60-1700 
Salisbury ..Citizens State Bank®... 60-1466 
Sharpsburg Farmers & Mechanics 

BOs ccctiacsews ‘ 540 


Shillington. .....The Shillington Bank.... 60-1596 
Sinking.. .Sinking Spring Bank 60-1605 
Spangler . .First National Bank* . 60-1346 
St. Clair ...Citizens Bank®... . 60-1352 
Turtle Creek. ...Turtle Creek Savings & 
Trust Co.%....... 60-734 
Upper Darby....Media-69th Street Trust 
Co. (Office of Media) * 
Warren... Warren Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. * 60-458 
Wesleyville ..Bank of We »sleyv ille* . 60-1534 
Williamsport Lycoming Trust Co. * 60-196 
Williamstown Miners & Merchants Bk.* 60-1548 
Williamstown Williams Valley Bank . 60-1395 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Denmark ..Carolina Bk. & Tr. Co... 67-616 ° 
Easley Commercial Bank. . . 67-480 
Edgefield Edgefield Cash Depository 67-675 
Fairfax. Loan & Exchange Bank 
(Branch of Hampton)* 67-631 
Nichols Bank of Nichols 67-397 
Varnville Hampton County Cash 
Depository 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Akaska Akaska State Bank... 78-493 
Avon Community Bank 78-697 
(Formerly Bank of Kings- 
burg, Kingsburg) 
Badger. .. Badger State Bank 78-502 
Corona Corona State Bank*..... 78-468 
Delmont . . Delmont State Bank... 78-355 
Lebanon Citizens State Bank 78-352 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis .Union Planters National 
Bank & Trust Co.. 
(Manhattan Branch) 
Milton. . .. Bank of Milton. .... 87-664 
Oneida exh First Trust & Savings Bk. * 87-716 
AS 
Burkburnett First National Bank*... 88-778 
Forney Forney State Bank®... 88-1704 





Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


ALABAMA 

Bayou La Batre—Bank of 
Batre. 61-505—Feb. 2. 
Centerville—Bibb County 
Trust Co. 61-271—Feb. 4. 
ARKANSAS 


Bayou La 


Banking & 


Donaldson—Hot Springs County Bank. 
81-662—-Vol. liq. Feb. 3. 
Eureka Springs—*First State Bank. 81- 


335—-Taken over for liquidation Mar. 4. 
Judsonia—*Bank of Judsonia. 81-648- 
In process of voluntary liquidation 
Mar. 15. 
Marmaduke—Farmers Bank. 
Voluntary liquidation Feb. 1. 
Stuttgart—-*First State Bank. 81-135—In 


81-254— 


liquidation Feb. 23. 

CALIFORNIA 

Cambria—Bank of Cambria. 90-561— 
Feb. 16. 


Carlsbad—*First National 
—Suspended Feb. 

Hollywood—* Hollywood State Bank. 
984—Mar. 14. Reopened Mar. 21. 
Los Angeles—*Broadway State Bank. 16- 
111—Mar. 14. 

Los Nietos—*Bank of Santa Fe Springs. 
$0-1049—Mar. 15. Reopened Mar. 21 


Bank. 90-1205 


90- 


Maywood—Maywood Bank. 90-1251— 
Feb. 10. 

Montague—*Montague Banking Co. 90- 
636—Feb. 17. 

Oceanside—*First National Bank. 90- 
528—Suspended Feb. 14. 

San Diego—*Bank of East San Diego. 
90-1101—Mar. 15. 

COLORADO 

Fort Collins—*Fort Collins National 
Bank. 82-27— ease Feb. 23. 


Ovid—*Ovid State Bank. 82-426—Mar. 3. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


—*Commercial National Bank. 15-12— 
Suspended Feb. 28. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville—*Citizens Bank. 63-10- 
Mar. 24. 


Miami—*Bank of Miami & Trust Co. 63- 


5183—Vol. liquidation Feb. 14. 

GEORGIA 

Lula—Bank of Lula. 64-650-—Entered 
voluntary liquidation Jan. 6. 

IDAHO 

Moscow—*Moscow State Bank. 92-48— 
Feb. 23. 

Winchester—*Bank of Winchester. 92- 
217—Liquidated. Rep. Mar. 31. 
ILLINOIS 

Beardstown—First State Bank. 70-338— 
Feb. 11. 


Littlefield First National Bank*® 88-2106 
MeAllen City State Bank & Trust 
RES 88-2165 
Midlothian First National Bank in 
Midlothian ... 88-765 
Mount Calm First National Bank*.... 88-720 
Paris ..First National Bank* 88-51 
Wichita Falls ~~ National Bank*.... 88-130 
UTAI 
Gunnison Gunnison Valley Bank*.. 97-69 
VERMONT 
Brattleboro Vermont-Peoples National 
Bank * 58-48 
Rutland Central National Bank*.. 58-17 
VIRGINIA 
Danville Danville Savings Bank & 
ee 68-104 
Odd First Nationai Bank of 
NN 6. dcuakeeen 68-646 
WASHINGTON 
Farmington Farmington State Bank*. 98-456 
Malden Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. 98-154 
Marlin Farmers Bank of Krupp* 98-264 
Tieton Tieton State Bank* 98-413 
Vancouver Washington National Bk.* 98-37 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston Virginian Joint Stock Land 


RY dc cinkcenanaens 69-414 
WISCONSIN 


Arena Arena State Bank . 79-441 

Boyd State Bank of Boyd* . 79-421 

Green Lake ..Green Lake State Bank.. 79-546- 
Hawkins . Hawkins State Bank* 79-750 

lola. . -Bank of Iola........ . 79-379 

Menomonie Security Loan & Tr. Co... 79-1058 
Norwalk Community State Bank. . 

Pigeon Falls Pigeon Falls State Bank*. 79-952 

Plymouth .. State Bank of Plymouth* 79-238 

Radisson .State Bank of Radisson. . 79-946 

Shawano . Citizens State Bank 79-251 

Superior Community Savings Bank *79-9 


WYOMING 


Ranchester Ranchester State Bank*. 99-106 





Belvidere— 


Bridgeport—* Farmers 


*Peoples Bank. 70-304—Mar. 


State Bank. 70- 

539—Mar. 3. 

Browning—First State Bank. 70-1190— 
Feb. 16. 

Chicago—-Cosmopolitan State Bank. 2- 
277—Feb. 16. 

Donovan—Farmers State Bank. 70-1101 
—Feb. 16. 

Easton—Farmers State Bank. 70-1086— 
Feb. 22. 

Freeport—*Union Bank & Trust Co. 70- 


159—Mar. 2. 
Galena—*First State & 
70-1789—Feb. 28. 
Kewanee—Kewanee State Savings Bank 
& Trust Co. 70-246—Fehb. 9. 
La Prairie—La Prairie State 
1969—Feb. 16. 


Savings Bank. 


Bank. 70- 





Libertyvi''e—*Libertyville Trust & Sav- 
ines Ba 79-2092—Mar. 30. 

Moline—Moii “tate Trust & Savings 
Rank. 70-125 -reb. 18. 


Moline-—Peoples Savings 
Co. 70-124—Feb. 17. 
Montic Moore State 

Feb. 18. 
Murphysboro—*State Bank of Murphys- 
boro. 70-291—Mar. 30. 


Bank & Trust 





Sank. 70-652— 


Murravville—Murrayville State Bank. 
70-1479—Feb. 17. 
toanoke—*Roanoke State Bank. 79-1805 


—Feb. 
Secor—First National 
Suspended Feb. 6 


25. 


3ank. 70-1574— 


Swan Creek—*Swan Creek State Bank. 
70-1614—Feb. 23. 

Toulon—*Chas. P. Dewey & Sons. 70-797 
—Mar. 3. 

Vermont—*Peoples State Bank. 70-828— 
Mar. 2. 

INDIANA 

Amo*Citizens Bank. 71-674—Mar. 18. 

Boston—*Farmers State Bank. 71-1005— 
Mar. 2. 

Dupont—*Dupont State Bank. 71-732— 
Apr. 3. 

Galveston—Citizens State Bank. 71-646— 
Feb. 21. 

Harlan—*Harlan State Jank. 71-965— 
Mar. 20. 

Lyons—*Corn Exchange Bank. 71-1105— 
Mar. 29. 

Markle—*Markle State Bank. 71-821— 
Mar. 20. 

Mooreland—*Farmers State Bank. 71- 
1082—Mar. 20. 

Mt. Avr—*State Bank of Mt. Ayr. 71-849 
—Mar. 25. 

Mt. Summit—*Mt. Summit State Bank. 


71-850—Mar. 22. 
New Lishon—*Farmers State 
857—Mar. 21. 
Noblesville—*Wainwright Trust Co. 71- 
345—Mar. 24. Hone to reopen soon. 
Rockport—*First National Bank. 71-427 
—Suspended Feb. 23. 
Selma—Bank of Selma. 


jank. 71- 


71-1090—Feb. 17. 
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Sharpsville 
—Apr. 3. 

South Bend—*St. 
Bank. 71-5 
1 


*Sharpsville Bank. 71-907 
Joseph County Savings 


eb. 18. Reopened Apr. 





South Bend—*St. Joseph Loan & Trust 
Co. 71-53—Feb. 18. Reopened Apr. 1. 
Spiceland—*Henry County Bank. 71-916 
—Mar. 11. 
Star Citv—*First State Bank. 71-917— 
Feb. 28. 


St. Bernice—*American State Bank. 
1926—Mar. 27. 

ee State Bank. 
71-558—Feb. 9. 

Zanesville 


71- 





Zanesville Bank. 71-963— 
Feb. 9. 

IOWA 

Center Junction—*Center Junction sSav- 


ings Bank. 72-1239—Voluntary liquida- 
tion Feb. 25. 

Creston—Farmers & 
Bank. 5 . 

Kent—Kent State Savings Bank. 2- 
1394—-Feb. 1. Reopened and operating 
under S. F. 111. 

Wallingford—Farmers Savings Bank. 72- 
1637—Feb. 18. 


Merchants Savings 
1 





KANSAS 


Argonia—*Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 83-720—Mar. 21. 

Atchison—*American Savings State 
Bank. 83-13—Feb. 25 


Byers—Byers State Bank. 83-1187—Feb. 
6 








Cheney—*Cheney State Bank. 83-450— 
Mar. 16. 

Glasco—*Farmers State Bank. 83-456— 
Mar. 17. 

Gypsum—*Farmers State Bank. 83-513 
—Mar. 16. 

Industry—*Industry State Bank. 83-884 
-——Mar. 15. 

*State Bank of Kechi. 83-898— 

Feb. 28. 

Latham—*Peoples State Bank. 83-910— 
Mar. 

Longford—*Citizens State Bank. 83-922 
—Mar. 15. 

Maize—*Maize State Bank. 83-930—Feb. 
9 


Miltonvale—*Miltonvale State Bank. 
421—Mar. 17. 

Monument—*Logan County 
83-947—Mar. 22. 

Morganville—*Farmers & 


83- 
State Bank. 


Merchants 


State Bank. 83-685—Mar. 17. 

Muscotah—*Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 83-587—Feb. 28. 

Nickerson—*The State Bank. 83-350— 
Mar. 1. 

Osage City—*Osage County Bank. 83- 
220—Mar. 15. 

Ozawkie—*Ozawkie State Bank. 83-979 
—Mar. 15. Reopened as State Bank of 
Ozawkie Apr. 6. 

Quincy—*Quincy State Bank. 83-1004— 


Mar. 15. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Reece—* Reece Bank. 
Mar. 15. 
Salina—*Putnam Trust Co. 
Mar. 25. 
Soldier—*Solder State Bank. 83-1042— 
Mar. 
Studley—Studley State Bank. 83-1261— 
Voluntary liquidation beginning Jan. 1. 
Talmage 1. itizens State Bank. 83-1055 
2. 
Center—* Valley State 
. 83-1065—Feb. 28. 
Wakefield—*Bank of Wakefield. 83-570 
83-1081— 
State 


State 83-1013— 


83-1416— 


Center 


—Mar. 15. 
oo State Bank. 


*Merchants 

Bank. 40-5—Feb. 27. 

KENTUCKY 

Allen—*Floyd Bank. 73-712— 
Mar. 25. 

Caneyville—*Bank of Caneyville. 73-458 
—Feb. 24. 

Crestwood—*Crestwood State Bank. 73- 
472—Mar.. 2. 

Fern Creek—(Buechell P. O.)—*Bank of 
Fern Creek. 73-687—Mar. 3. 

Flippin—*Flippin Bank. 

Nicholasville—*Farmers exchange ‘Bank. 
73-179—Mar. 23. 

a of Tollesboro. 73-615 

Wilmore—*Wilmore Deposit Bank. 73- 
285—Mar. 27. 


LOUISIANA 


Arnaudville—Parish 
Bank 


Reserve 


County 


Trust & Savings 
(Branch of Opelousas) 84-143— 
Feb. 18. 


Bienville—*Bank of Bienville. 84-150— 
_—- and placed in liquidation Mar. 


Donaldsonville—Ascension Bank & Trust 
Co. 84-67—Feb 

Longstreet—*Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Mansfield, La.) 84-302— 
Discontinued Jan. 16. 

Mangham—Mangham State Bank. 
203—Feb. 8 

Opelousas—Parish Trust & 
Bank. 84-65—Feb. 18. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
7-62—Affairs placed in hands of State 
Bank Commissioner as Receiver by 
authority of its Board of Directors 
under date of Feb. 18. 

Bank. 65- 


Hampstead—*First National 

131—Suspended Mar. 10. 

Massey—Peoples Bank (Branch of Ches- 
tertown, Md.) Discontinued Mar. 1. 

MICHIGAN 

Columbiav ille—Columbiaville State Bank. 
74-535—Suspended Feb. 2. 

Elkton—Bank of Henry C. Wales (Pri- 
vate) 74-1096—Rep. Feb. 20. 

Lincoln Park—(Detroit P. O.)—Lincoln 
Park National Bank. 74-1136—Sus- 


pended Feb. 2. 
State 5 *een Bank. 


84- 


Savings 


Pellston—Peoples 
74-786—Suspended Feb. 
Plymouth—Plymouth tinited Savings 
Bank. 74-796—Suspended Feb. 1. 
MINNESOTA 


Cambridge—Isanti State Bank. 
75-1328—Feb. 6. 


Forada—Farmers State Bank. 75-1077— 
Feb. 17. 
Le Sueur—Farmers State Bank. 75-244 
oO. 
Le Sueur—First National Bank. 75-243 
—Suspended Feb. 15. 
Bank. 75-834— 


Lucan—*Lucan State 
Minneapolis—*Tw es Sixth Street State 


County 


Mar. 
Bank. 17-78—Mar 


1. 
Redwood — Bank & Trust Co. 


75-257—F 

Scandia—Scandia State Bank. 75-931— 
Feb. 23. 

St. James—Citizens & Security National 
Bank. 75-211—Suspended Feb. 6. 

St. Paul—*Citizens State Bank. 22-67— 


Mar. 31. 
*Trommald State Bank. 75- 


Trommald— 
1396—Mar. 16. 
State Bank. 75-1564— 


Ulen—*Security 
Voluntary liquidation Jan. 

Wabasha—*Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 75-169—Apr. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Booneville—Bank of Booneville. 85-204 
Feb. 10. 

Greenwood—Greenwood Bank & Trust 
Co. 85-101—Feb. 10. 

—— ee Bank. 85-163— 

National Bank. 85- 


Feb 

Lumberton—First 
334—Suspended Feb. 7. . 

Ocean Springs—Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. 85-439—Closed for liquida- 
tion Feb. 18. 
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MISSOURI 


Ava—*Peoples 80-1403—Rep. 
Mar. 20. . 


Bois D’Arc—Bank of Bois D’Arc. 80- 
899—Feb. 1 
Bank. 


Brow mning—*Farmers 
a of Lewis Co. 80-297—Feb. 


Bank. 


Exchange 
80-648—Feb. 27. 


Caruthersville—*Bank of Caruthersville. 
0-229—Rep. Mar. 20. 
Clinton—Brinkerhoff-Faris Trust & Sav- 


ings Co. 80-1409—Feb. 
Cross gs, 9a Bank. 80-1665 
—Rep. Mar. 20. 
Ewing—Ewing Savings Bank. 80-811— 
Feb. 13. 
Gibbs—Bank of Gibbs. 80-1002—Feb. 18. 
Granville— (Paris P. O.) — *Granville 
Bank. 80-1389—Rep. Mar. 20 
Highlandville—*Bank of Highlandville. 
80-1634—Rep. Mar. 20. 
Kirksville—Kirksville Bank. 
80-130—Feb. 7. 
Leonard—*Farmers 
Mar. 20. 
Lucerne—Bank of 


80-1064—Rep. 
80-1079— 


Savings 
Bank. 
Lucerne. 


Feb. 8. 
Moberly—* Moberly 
Rep. Mar. 20. 
Osage City—*Bank 
1512—Rep. Mar. 20. 
Senath—Citizens Bank. 80-498—Feb. 14. 
Shelbyville Bank. 80-614—Feb. 18. 
Tipton—*Farmers Bank. 80-447—Mar. 13. 
Reopened as Tipton Farmers Bank 


Apr. 3. 

Treloar—*Farmers Bank. 80-1229—Rep. 
Mar. 20. 

Wellston—*Wellston Trust Co. 80-112— 
Rep. Mar. 20. 

Yarrow—Bank of 80-1572— 
Feb. 13 


NEBRASKA 


Fremont—Union National Bank. 76-1— 
Feb. 9. 

Garland—Germantown State Bank. 76- 
731—Feb. 9. under Moratorium act. 
Reopened Mar. 1. under H. R. 167. 

Loup City—*American State Bank. 
1213—Feb 27. 
ship. 

North Bend—First National Bank. 
228—Suspended Feb. 7. 

*Security State Bank. 
Mar. 15. 

*Bank of Rogers. 
7 under er law. 
Mar. 10 under H. R. 

St. Edward—Smith National Bank. 
307—Suspended Feb. 25. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Brunswick—Citizens National Bank. 
55-567—Feb. 14. 

New Brunswick—Middlesex Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co. 55-182—Feb. 11. 

Pleasantville—Pleasantville National 
Bank. 55-575—Suspended Feb. 4. 


NEW YORK 


Baldwin—Sunrise National Bank & Trust 
Co. 50-1132—Suspended Feb. 14. 

Depew—Bank of Depew. 50-993—Feb. 3. 

New York City—D. J. Faour & Bros. 
(Private) 1-658. Business and property 
taken possession of by Supt. of Banks 
Feb. 14. 

Niagara Falls—*East Side Bank. 50-153 
—In liquidation Mar. 14. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Burlington—United Bank & Trust Co. 
een of Greensboro) 66-637—Feb. 


Trust Co. 80-75— 


of Osage City. 80- 


Yarrow. 


76- 
Will go into receiver- 


76- 
76-406 


76-856—Feb. 
Reopened 


76- 


Greensboro—United Bank & Trust Co. 
66-54—Feb. 8. 

Huntersville—Bank of Huntersville. 
379—Jan. 

Lewiston—Bank of Lewiston. 66-384— 
Feb. 21. 

Mars Hill—Bank of Mars Hill. 66-599— 
Liquidating. Rep. Feb. 23. 

Morehead City—*Bank of Morehead City. 
66-401—Feb 28. 

Reidsville—United Bank & Trust Co. 
aoe of Greensboro) 66-133—Feb. 


Roxobel—Bank of Roxobel. 66-431—Feb. 
20 


Sanford—United Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Greensboro) 66-852—Feb. 8. 
Severn—Bank of Severn. 66-602—Jan. 3. 


OHIO 


Hollansburg—*Peoples Banking Co. 56- 
990—Closed for liquidation Mar. 20. 
La Rue—La Rue Bank Co. 56-809—Feb. 
14 
Liberty 
Bank. 


66- 


Center—Liberty State Savings 
56-1244—Closed for liquidation 


Mar. 2. 
Willshire—Willshire Bank Co. 56-840— 
Closed for liquidation Mar. 1 


OKLAHOMA 


Headrick—*Citizens State Bank. 86-772 
—In liquidation in 1933. Rep. Apr. 4. 
Maramec—First State Bank. 86-822— 

Feb 10. . 


OREGON 


Crane—Crane State Bank. 96-279—Vol-. 
untary liquidation Feb. 15. 

Klamath Falls—Oregon Bank & Trust 
Co. 96-323—Placed in hands of Supt. 
of Banks by action of Board of Direc. 
tors Feb. 25. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


West Chester—Chester County Trust Co, 
60-442—-Feb. 11. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Chester—*National Exchange Bank. 67- 
127—Suspended Mar. 4. 

Chesterfield—Bank of Chesterfield. 
640—Feb. 11. 

Hickory Grove—Bank of Hickory 
67-319—Feb. 24. 

Moncks Corner—*Connor & Wiggins De- 
pository, Inc. Mar. 29. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Hetland—* First 78-553— | 
Mar. 20. : 
Plankinton—Case & Lathrop State Bank, 
78-199—Suspended Feb. 4. 
Stickney—First State Bank. 
Suspended Feb. 6. 
Stickney—Stickney State Bank. 
—Suspended Feb. 6. 


TENNESSEE 
Altamont—*Cumberland Mountain Bank, 
87-596—Mar. 18. 


Brownsville—First State Bank. 
Feb. 23. 


Cumberland Gap—Peoples Bank. 
—Feb. 14 


67- 


Grove, 


State Bank. 


78-391 


87-141— 


87-360 : 
Darden—*Bank of 87-562— © 
Mar. 20. 
Englewood—Bank of Englewood. 87-374 
—Feb. 27. 
Henderson—*Peoples Savings Bank. 87- 
Wrenne & Co, 


Darden. 


550—Feb. 14. 
Nashville—*Thomas W. 

87-16—Mar. 17. 
Normandy—*Duck River Bank. 87- 

Mar. 20. 
Stanton—Stanton Bank. 


TEXAS 


Chandler—Citizens Guaranty Bond Bank, 
—a liquidation Rep, 
eb. 13. 


Dallas—Susman Industrial Bank. Volune 7 
tary liquidation. 

Glenflora—Glen Flora State Bank. 88- 
1071—Voluntary liquidation Jan. 31. 
a State Bank. 88-1577 

F 
McAllen—McAllen State Bank. 88-1168 
—Feb. 23. 


New Boston—*Farmers State Bank. 88 
1794—Entered voluntary liquidation 


Feb. 21. 
Waelder—Farmers State Bank. 88-1337 


—Feb. 24. 
VIRGINIA 


Belle Haven—*Peoples Trust Co. (Branch 
of Exmore) 68-310—Apr. 1 
Wachapreague—*Wachapreague  Bank-« 
ins Ce Inc. 68-582—Liquidating. Rep 

ar. 25. 


WASHINGTON 
— State Bank. 


441— 7 
87-472—Feb. 9% 


98-99—Feb, 


Centralia—First-Farmers Merchant 
Bank & Trust Co. 98-44—Feb. 14. 

Colfax—First Savings & Trust Bank. 9% 
81—Feb. 15. 

Walla Walla—Union Bank & Trust 
98-17—Feb. 14. 


WISCONSIN 


Black Hawk—(Spring Green P. 0.) 
Black Hawk State Bank. 79-844—Suw 
pended Mar. 2. 

Blue Mounds—Blue Mounds State Ban 
79-457—Suspended Feb. 27. 

Boyd—Citizens State Bank. 79-422 
Suspended by resolution of Director® 
Feb. 23 following Moratorium sinc 
Feb. 7. 

Brandon—Farmers State Bank. 79-86 
Suspended Feb. 25. 

Meridean—Meridean State Bank. T 
1033—In process of voluntary liquid 
tion Jan. 30. 

White Lake—White Lake State Ban 
79-1037—Suspended by resolution ¢ 
Board of Directors Feb. 18 following 
Moratorium proclaimed Feb. 8. 


WYOMING 


Deaver—Bank of Deaver. 99-152—Fe 
21. 


Thermopolis—Wyoming Trust Co. 
43—Feb. 21. 
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